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MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


FORSTER deserves credit for by far the ablest and 
fairest recent exposition of the doctrine of the advanced 
Reformers. Hie object was to persuade and to convince, and 
not to intimidate; and a great part of his speech was virtually 
addressed to opponents, although his immediate audience was 
probabl unanimously favourable to a wide extension of the 
suffrage. Public speakers have the twofold function of con- 
verting adversaries and of stimulating the enthusiasm of 
adherents; and, on the whole, it is more satisfactory and 
more difficult to breast a current successfully than merely 
to swim with the stream. Mr. Bricur has, in preaching 
the supremacy of numbers, scarcely troubled himself to 
‘ustify the exercise of force. He has probably frightened 
a few reluctant proselytes into submission, at the cost of 
alienating all moderate politicians, and of preparing the 
Liberal party to accept any plausible measure which may be 
by the Government. The probuble effect of his 
agitation on the House of Commons is plainly indicated by 
the s and letters of some of the steadiest supporters of 
Lord Ministry. Lord Hentey lately declined to 
attend a meeting of his constituents at Northampton because 
it was to be held in concert with Mr. Beaters and his 
associates; Mr. Branp has expressed his readiness to consider 
a Ministerial proposal; and Mr. KwyatcnpuLtt-Hucessen 
hopes that a fair and candid spirit of forbearance will be 
extended to Lord Dersy and his colleagues. As the 
manager and secretary of a railway company generally 
understand its affairs better than the chairman or 
directors, it is possible that Mr. Branp and Mr. Hv- 
GESSEN may be at least as well informed of the feeling of 
the Liberal majority as their more conspicuous leaders. 
Mr. Gapstonz, indeed, is probably not in the secret 
of his own future intentions, but he may probably be in- 
fluenced by the feeling of his party. Lord Russety also can 
scarcely fail to discover that his monopoly of Reform is no 
longer regarded as sacred and unassailable. The precedents 
of the Corn Laws and of Catholic Emancipation have recen- 
ciled prudent advocates of change to the inconsistency which 
is involved in surrendering a fortress, and to the sacrifice of 
any glory which might be acquired by storming the breach. 
Mr. Forster would naturally prefer that Mr. Giapstoxe 
should have the pleasure of entering by main force; but he 
candidly admits that Mr. Disrarii is inside, and that he has 
the key in his pocket. The Ministers are evidently prepared 
to make a virtue of necessity, and their awkwardness will be 
inexcusable if they contrive to hamper the lock. Lord 
ESBURY, as a member of the Cabinet, and Mr. Du Canz, 
who holds a subordinate office, hint at or anticipate the pro- 
duction of a Reform Bill at the beginning of the ensuing 
Session. Mr. Disrarti, who has never yet produced a sound 
islative measure, may nevertheless grapple successfully 
with the problem, if he can persuade his colleagues to be as 
free from prejudice as himself, and if he can avoid the temp- 
tation of an unreasonable display of cleverness. It is true 
that almost any possible addition to the constituency will be 
, but it is better to run the risk of a defeat at a future 
clection than to resign or dissolve on a vote of want of con- 
ce. 

Mr. ‘Forster, in his speech at Bradford, entered fally into 
the two main reasons for Parliamentary Reform. ‘'T'o his 
absent opponents he undertook to prove that the refusal of 
Concession was dangerous or impossible, and he gratified his 


Constituents by the expression of his earnest fuith in the ex- 


Pédiency of the inevituble change. - Mr. Brian? and his sedi- 
tious orations,’ Mr. BeaLes and his Hyde Park riots, were, 
With much artistic skill, allowed to appear dimly in the back- 
ground, for the purpose of producing a salutary impression of 
uneasiness. Not for the first time, Mr. Forsrer openly dis- 
@pproved of universal suffrage, while he demanded for 


the operatives of the great towns a considerable share 
of electoral power. With two objections to Reform, which 
might be reduced to one, he dealt at considerable length and 
with much ability, It was contended, he said, that the 
organization of the Trades’ Unions would be applied to poli- 
tical objects, and that the existing constituency would be 
swamped by a homogeneous multitude of working-men. It 
is true that sceptical politicians have dwelt on the irresistible 
monotony of democratic votes, until they have provoked so 
reasonable a Reformer as Mr. Forster into expressions 
of impatience. It may be doubted whether they will be 
silenced by the not less hacknied answer that the 
working-men will recover their independent individuality as 
soon as they are admitted within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Forster proposes to protect minorities by “ the 
“ legitimate influence of wealth and rank, and by the power 
“ of intelligence and virtue. The noble, wealthy, educated, 
“ cultivated minority will always have great power from the 
“ possession of rank and wealth and intellect and knowledge.” 
It may be so; but in the model Republic of the United States 
rank and wealth and intellect and knowledge are collectively 
and separately relegated from the domain of politics into 
private life. Mr. Foxsrer protests against the assumption that 
the working-classes would at the same time control the public 
expenditure, and relieve themselves as far as possible from con- 
tributions to the revenue. If the fear is exaggerated, it is at 
least countenayced by the speechesof Mr. Briaut, who long since 
foretold the transfer of taxation from articles of consumption 
to realized property» as one of the earliest consequences of the 
revolution which he proposed. At a BeaLes meeting held a 
few days ago at Nottingham, one of the resolutions contained 
an impudent assertion that “ the entire expense of the 
“ nation is borne by the earnings of industry.” In a bombastic 
address from a Birmingham council, or sub-council, of the 
Trades’ Union of the district, labour is contrasted both with 
luxurious idleness and with capital, which, “already strong in 
“ itself, is combining all around to make itself sti!l more 
“ powerful.” It is not impossible that a Sheflield artisan 
might hereafter be blown up with detonating powder 
for voting on the wrong side at a borough election; and 
it is quite certain that, if such an event occurred, the 
Secretary of the Saw-Grinders’ Union would declare, on 
behalt' of himself and his trade, that the perpetrator of the 
act was scarcely more criminal than the contumacious victim. 
As the chairman of a meeting of the electors of Sandwich 
and Deal thought it necessary to state that the Deal boatmen 
who plunder wrecks are not wreckers, Radical speakers defend 
even the Shetlield saw-grinders, and assert that the despotism 
of ‘Trades’ Unions is either an imaginary or a transitory con- 
sequence of such associations. Mr. Forster is sanguine 
enough to believe that public opinion will reform even the 
explosive cutlers of Sheffield. For himself he denounces with 
much plainness of speech all the coercive action ef Trades’ 
Unions. 

That the gregarious character and the consequently facile 
organization of the working-classes is dangerous to freedom, 
and to the just influence of wealth and education, is unfor- 
tunately certain; yet Mr. Forster deduces from the system of 
the Trades’ Unions inferences which well deserve the consi- 
deration of statesmen. Every sound constitution is based on the 
actual condition of society ; and the power of Trade Societies, 
though it may be abnormal and formidable, is still a 
social force. The assumption that political influence will 
not be used to promote selfish objects is absolutely gra- 
tuitous. The working people of Ohio have lately im- 
posed on many candidates for Congress a pledge to pass an 
Kight-hours’ Bill, nor is the corrupt bargain so discredit- 
able as the promises which, for a similar consideration, 
have been made to the Fenian marauders. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Forster may possibly be right in thinking that the 
real or supposed grievance of exclusion from the franchise 
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renders the Trades’ Unions powerful for mischief. Some extra- 
vagances are too outrageous to be perpetrated except by 
extra-constitutional associations. The worst Parliament that 
could be eleeted by universal suffrage would hesitate to 
pass an Act by which a bricklayer should be prohibited 
from using both hands at his work. If an intelligent 
and energetic part of the community disregards the rights 
of other classes, so much the worse for the nation; but 
the remedy is not to be found in disfranchisement. The 
Roman Catholics of former times were united among them- 
selves, and disaffected to the existing Constitution; but 
painful experience proved that penal laws and _ political 
exclusion were more pernicious than the doubtful loyalty of 
a few magistrates and members of Parliament. 

In the conclusion of his speech Mr. Forster urged with 
effective force the best of all the positive arguments 
for an extension of the suffrage. Freedom might be 
endangered by the change, but the Government at home 
and abroad would probably be strengthened. The 
Americans have not yet succeeded in solving any of the 
political difficulties which were the necessary results of 
secession ; but their democratic institutions permitted or 
enabled them to conduct the war with extraordinary vigour 
and pertinacity. A large extension of the suffrage would 
render England more warlike, and therefore more powerful ; 
and perhaps it might tend to transfer some of the functions 
now exercised by local authority to the central Government. 
The popular assumption that administrative efficiency is incom- 
patible with a constitutional or Parliamentary system is hasty, 
and at best exaggerated; but there is reason to believe that an 
assembly elected by a numerous constituency would be more 
willing than the existing Parliament to vest a wide discretion 
in the Executive. There is a satisfaction in dwelling on any 
practical benefit which may possibly ensue from impending 
changes; and it is a relief to meet with an argument for 
Reform which is not composed of calumny, of menace, and of 
intimidation, 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ENERAL DIX is to be the new American Minister at 

Paris, and the announcement of his appointment was 
accompanied by a statement that the American Government 
intended to take a new line with regard to Mexico, and to 
insist more strongly than it had previously done on the imme- 
diate retirement ot the French. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
that this statement came from the Government, and that it is 
desirous to have the credit of taking a course that is likely to 
be popular. But it is one thing to aim at a vague satisfac- 
tion of a popular sentiment, and another to have a settled, 
intelligible, defensible policy; and neither the American 
Government nor the American people has any such policy. 
There is no opinion in the States as to what ought to be 
done with regard to Mexico; there is merely a strong 
desire that the French should be made to go, and a 
wish that the Empire should come to an end. This is very 
natural, The French intervention was entirely based on the 
calculation that the North would not succeed in putting down 
the South; and, now that the calculation has proved to be 
wrong, the North regards it asa point of honour that the French 
shall own they have made a mistake. It is also true that the 
unnecessary presence of a new European Power in America 
tends greatly to complicate the foreign relations of the United 
States; and the Empire of Mexico was in so large a degree 
the creation of foreigners that the Americans plausibly 
consider it as imposed on the Mexicans by force, and as 
carrying with it an assumption that something better than a 
Republic was wanted in Mexico. But there is no easy read 
out of the difficulties which the French intervention has 
caused. No one would be so delighted as the Emperor 
of the Frencu to get every French soldier out of Mexico 
as soon as possible, but it is not easy for him to withdraw 
them without great discredit. In the first place, if the 
French army lett Mexico, and the Empire came to an end, 
there would be one inevitable result. Every French civilian, 
and every Mexican who had given any aid or countenance to 
the French, would infullibly be massacred. This .is so 
thoroughly known throughout Mexico, that it was determined 
a short time ago to leave a small French contingent in 
the towns that were evacuated. No measure could be 
more fatal, as it was condemning the soldiers who were left 
to an inevitable death, and exasperating the Liberals against 
the civilians. Then, again, the French Government vir- 
tually borrowed money vi its subjects under the form 
of a Mexican loan; and while it would be considered 
a very dangerous precedent to treat the bondholders 


as having a claim which France’ must satish i 
will be a great breach of faith with them i Yranee 
allows their claim against Mexieo to be entirely extin, 
guished, as it certainly would be by a Republican Government, 
‘There would be a ready method of escape if the Americay 
Government was prepared to establish, support, and make 
itself responsible for a decent Republican Government in 
Mexico, which would protect Frenchmen, and make fair 
terms with all classes of bondholders. But the Americans 
are not at all prepared for this, They do not wish to 
have any trouble about Mexico. Whenever they want 
Mexico, they think they can always take it; but to take 
it now, or to become responsible for its government, 
would seem to most Americans agreat mistake. Events may 
drive the American Government to do what it now hesitates 
to do; but at present it has no intention of interfering in 
Mexico further than by securing the Liberals an open field, 
and possibly by supplying them with money, as was proposed 
during the last Session of Congress. However firm, therefore, 
General Dix may be, and however high a line he may ta 
the same difficulty will remain. If the French retire, results 
must follow which would be highly discreditable to France, 
and the cost at which these results could be avoided is one 
which the United States are not disposed to incur. 


When France and the United States are said to be discuss- 
ing what shall be the fate of Mexico after the downfall of the 
Ewpire, it is taken for granted that the Empire has fallen. 
But the Emperor himself is not willing that his monarchy 
should come to so rapid an end. He thinks it to be his dut 
to stand by the country he has chosen, and to show that he is 
not to be terrified by adversity. He even lets it be known 
that he is not sorry to stand alone, and that he thinks he 
could do better jor himself than the French have done for 
him. For a year or more Marshal Bazaine has done 
nothing but hold the posts where his troops were concen- 
trated, and even with this policy of utter inactivity he has 
managed to lose Tampico. No one can \wonder that he 
has been chary of the lives of his soldiers, and has been 
unwilling that French blood should be spilt in fighting 
when neither honour nor profit is to be gained. But the 
consequence is that the guerillas have had it pretty much 
their own way in the open field, and that the area of the 
Empire has greatly decreased. The Emperor Maximtiay, 
being a man of great personal courage, and having con- 
siderable confidence in himsell, longs to try his own {for- 
tunes, and to see whether an arniy of his own cannot be 
made effective. It is supposed that he must necessarily fuil, 
and that the Liberals will speedily put an end to him 
and his Empire; but this is a mere assumption. The 
Liberals are not a compact body of men obeying a 
common impulse and seeking a common end. ‘They 
are divided into bands at open enmity with each other, 
and each with very inconsiderable strength in numbers and 
resources. Conona, Juarez, and OrteGa each have their 
partisans, and each treat their rivals as pretenders. The 
Northern provinces are indeed lost irrevocably to the 
Empire, but they were of no benefit or importance to 
it, and all the large cities of the interior are in the 
hands of the Imperialists. If the Ewpenor is lelt 
alone, he will at Jeast be as powerful as any of 
the partisan chieis opposed to him. In all probability 
he will be much more powerful. He will have posses- 
sion of all, or of almost all, of the wealth of the country. 
He may have men; for, so long as he pays them, he will 
get Mexicans to fight for him, and Frenchmen and Aus- 
trians to lead them. If he is resolute, unsparing, and 
unscrupulous enough, he may possibly make the couutry he 
holds pay for the army necessary to hold it ; and, if it is once 
seen that he is going to do this, success will enable him to 
succeed. At present the Mexicans think he is going 
away, and they are inclined to desert or oppose him; 
but if he stays and beats off his enemies, the same 
men, whose only wish is to live in some sort of 
security, will acquiesce in his rule. Were the Americans 
to stand aloof, and merely insist that the Freuch troops 
retired, the Empire might therefore endure for a time, 
If the Government of Washington insists on his going, he 
must of course go. He cannot resist an express order from 
America calling on him to retire. But such an order can 
scarcely be given unless the American Government 1s pre- 
pared to decide and support the Government that shall suc- 
ceed him; and it would be with great reluctance, and with 
many misgivings, that Auerican statesmen would incur 50 
great a responsibility. 


The dreadtul calamity, however, which has recently over-: 
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ivate life of the Emperor may do what fear 
misfortunes could not have done, and 
hay induce him to abandon his throne. The protracted anxiety 
dauegh which the Eupress has , the fears she must 
have felt night and day for her life and that of her husband, 
the anuoyances she has undergone from many of those around 
her, the mortifying check which her ambition has sustained, 
ad perhaps the air of Mexico, so fertile in diseases of the 
brain, have proved too much for her, and her vigorous, bold, but 
excitable mind has for atime given way. In Austria it has been 
thought so likely that this aflliction will prompt the Emreror 
to leave Mexico that an Austrian vessel of war has been 
already despatched to Vera Cruz to relieve him, it may be 
supposed, from the necessity of seeking a passage on board a 
French ship. ‘Those, however, who know him best will hesitate 
before they conclude that he will flinch from what he thinks 
a duty in the performance of which his honour is engaged, 
although his wife may be ill and absent. Whether he will 
be allowed to take his chance in Mexico—even if, after all, he 
still wishes to go on—will probably be settled before 
long at Paris or Washington, or wherever the final 
arrangements between the Governments of F rance and 
the United States may be made. And in this, as in 
most other matters of foreign policy, the Americans will be 
inclined to allow great room for the discretion of their 
Government, and will be satisfied with any reasonable ar- 
rangement. One of the most creditable features of their poli- 
tical system is that such an inclination is so generally felt 
whenever difficult international questions arise. ‘They are not 
in any hurry to dictate to their Executive what is to be done, 
and they are glad, after the first excitement is over, to find 
that things which once seemed full of offence and danger can 
be settled quietly. It is very much to be wished that some 
arrangement should be come to between France and the 
United States; but if no arrangement can be arrived at, 
and things are left to drift on, there is still a chance 
that the Emperor may fight on for a while, and that 
his powerful neighbours may come to prefer his rule to 
the existence of anarchy, or of a Government for which they 
are responsible. ‘The future of Mexico is mere guess-work; but 
if we are to guess, we need not form our guesses on the 
assumption that the American Government will be utterly 
unreasonable, or that the American people will compel it to 
show itself so against its will. 


VENETIA AND ITALY. 


i inhabitants of the province of Venetia have exercised 
the privilege of voting that they will become subjects 
of the Italian monarchy to which they already belong. 
A preposterous practice is fitly designated by a barbarous 
name, which is to be found in no dead or living language. 
The Roman plebiscitum was the decision of a single order 
which, far from claiming exclusive sovereignty in the State, 
had for the most part just cause to complain of oppression, 
The newfangled plebiscite means, as far as it is interpreted by 
two or three existing precedents, the claim of a numerical 
majority to vote away the independence or the constitutional 
rights of any kingdom, territory, or province. The unanimous 
voice of Venice happens, indeed, on the present occasion to 
support the cause of justice and patriotism ; but the affectation 
of making national existence dependent on a popular vote 
is immoral and mischievous. ‘The right or power which 
is ostensibly attributed to the plebs, or lower class of the 
population, really belongs to the potentate who is enabled by 
circumstances to put the question to the vote. Prince Louis 
Napoteon had made himself master of France before he pro- 
pounded, for solution by universal suffrage, the one-horned 
dilemma of the new Constitution or of an alternative which 
was hot even suggested. The surrender of Savoy and 
Nice was extorted from the necessities of Victor EaManveL 
and Count Cavour, long before the people of those districts 
Were required to sanction the accomplished fact. It was 
under the dictation of France that some of the Italian annex- 
ations were similarly ratified, and the same objectionable farce 
18 now, through the same agency, repeated in the districts 
which Prussia has conquered for Italy. The theory of a 
plebiscite involves a cynical contempt for the unorganized 
masses, which are assumed to be always manageable and 
servile. Count Biswark is ag well aware as the Emperor 
Naroiron of the service which democracy may render to a 
monurchical Government; but he has wisely contented himself 
with the establishment of a low electoral franchise, and he 
“aves it to the German Parliament to sanction the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia, In the United States, the Conventions which 


from time to time revise the State Constitutions are elected 
bodies, and not primary constituencies. It is not fitting that 
a contrivance which has been devised to facilitate usurpation 
or conquest should be applied by the inventor to the decision 
of any political question without the utterance of a protest. 
In the case of Venetia it fortunately happens that the voters 
themselves resent the compulsion under which they have been 
called upon to enact a useless ceremony. ‘The Emperor of 
the Frencu has perhaps, at the last moment, regretted the 
superfluous vexation which he has caused, for his representa- 
tives have to the utmost of their power reduced the operation 
to a transparent formality. 


Mantua, Peschiera, and the other fortresses are already held 
by Italian garrisons, with the full consent of the French Com- 
missioner. General Len@ur, having received the keys from 
the Austrian officers, immediately transferred them to the 
municipal authorities, who were as incompetent to administer 
the trust as if they had been English mayors and aldermen. 
It was consequently understood that Italian ‘troops should 
enter as soon as the Austrians had withdrawn, and Victor 
Emmanuel, like an executor who is also sole legatee, holds 
Venetia provisionally in trust for himself. The hopes of the 
reactionary party, that Venice would declare itself an in- 
dependent Republic, have been signally disappointed. The 
flock which has unexpectedly been rescued irom the wolf 
is not likely to object to the presence of the sheep-dog 
in the fold. Even after the entire or approximate re- 
covery of its proper limits, the Italian Kingdom will not 
be too strong for security. A little Republic situated 
between Italy and Austria would be in time of peace a 
cause of ill-will, and in war it would necessarily be a battle- 
field. Petty States are, in modern Europe, in too precarious a 
condition to excite envy or imitation. Since the invention of 
gigantic standing armies, a city or a province has lost the 
advantage which Flemish and Italian towns derived in the 
middle ages from the density and spirit of their populations. 
The ancient Free City of Frankfort is compelled to submit to 
Prussian annexation, with the sole consolation of refusing to 
join in the official prayers and toasts in honour of the Kuna. 
It is not certain whether the people of Venice are enthusiastic 
in the cause of Victor Emmanuet, although they may remember 
that his father was recognised as King eighteen years ago. It 
is enough for intelligent and patriotic citizens to know that 
they are reunited to a kindred country, and that the province 
will form a part of no mean commonwealth. In the Venetian 
provinces, as in other parts of Italy, the upper and middle 
classes have maintained the tradition of liberty and patriotism, 
and the peasants, although they may not have been discon- 
tented with Austrian rule, have not the smallest desire to 
revive the obsolete Republic. 


It is not difficult to foresee that the completion of the 
Italian Kingdom will, as in all cases of the attainment of 
human wishes, be followed by disappointment. ‘The mil- 
lennium will not ensue on the close of the Iron, or Austrian, 
age. There will be taxes to pay, grievances to bear or to 
redress, and soldiers to be furnished to a national instead of a 
foreign army. It will be the duty of Italian statesmen to 
cultivate jeelings of loyalty and patriotism which may prevail 
over material inconvenience and occasional discontent. Much 
dissatistaction will be felt if the commercial prosperity of 
Venice iails to revive with the restoration of freedom; yet 
there is reason to fear that the wealth which had disappeared 
long before the Convention of Campo Formio will not return 
to its ancient channels because the irontier is transferred from 
the West to the North. Italy is opened, but, until wiser 
commercial theories become universal, Austria will be closed, 
to the trade of Venice. The natural advantages of the 
harbour are limited, and a flourishing port, unless it lies in 
the highway of commerce, requires a producing district at its 
back. ‘The exports of Italy, which are at present inconsider- 
able, are chiefly directed to the Western coast. For the trade 
of the Adriatic two or three Austrian ports will be formidable 
rivals, ‘Trieste is connected by railway with Vienna and 
Southern Germany; Pola has great natural capabilities; and 
Fiume has behind it the untouched resources of Hungary. 
The future high road from North-western Europe to the 
Levant will be through Ancona and Brindisi rather than 
through Venice; but it is impossible that Venetian trade 
should suffer by the recent change, inasmuch as it was almust 
extinct under Austrian rule, If Venetian commerce continues 


“stagnant, no malcontent can plausibly suggest that the city 


and country would have been richer as a foreign dependency 
or as a petty Republic. The alleged preference which was 
shown to Trieste can scarcely be imitated in favour of any 
competing port of the Italian Government. 
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For the present, the Venetians and their countrymen will be 
equally pleased with the attainment of union. Italy is free, ac- 
cording to theconventional phrase, fromthe Alps to the Adriatic, 
unless the remaining territory of the Church may be said to 
form an exception. When the French garrison is withdrawn, 
the chief difficulty of Italian statesmen will be to restrain im- 

rudent encroachments on the dominions and authority of the 

ope. The claims of the Church are theoretically untenable, but 
they are more or less strenuously maintained, as a point of 
honour, by several powerful States; and there would be little 
wisdom in facing an opposition which patience and sagacity 
cannot fail to turn. When the nominal independence of the 
Pore is no longer threatened, he will be gradually left by 
his patrons to arrange the conditions of neighbourhood 
with the only potentate who has the means of habitually 
serving or annoying him. Those of his predecessors 
who resided at Avignon held their French province in 
legal sovereignty, but they were entirely helpless against 
the Kings of Francr. The majority and the ruling 
spirits of the Sacred College have always been Italian, and 
their successors will have been born or educated in the 
allegiance of the King of Irary. It may perhaps be more 
advantageous to protect and influence the so-called capital of 
Christendom than to possess another decaying city and a pesti- 
lential district. Above all things, it is essential to deprive the 
French of any reasonable pretext for returning. ‘The Em- 
peror has thus far fulfilled his engagements with good faith ; 
but he has strong pressure to resist, and he may perhaps himself 
waver between conflicting systems of policy. ‘The threatened 
intervention of Spain may be regarded with complacent 
indifference. Cirewmstances have changed since a Spanish 
division occupied, in 1849, the country between Velletri and 
Terracina. ‘The Italians regard the French with mixed 
feelings of respect, of gratitude, and of impatience; but 
Spanish troops would be foreign intruders, and they might 
safely and easily be driven into the sea. The Government of 
Spain is accustomed to anachronisms, and it may perhaps have 
forgotten that the world has moved since Spanish Viceroys 
reigned in Milan and in Naples. If Marshal Narvarz 
attempts, without a previous understanding, to take the place 
of the French in Rome, his mistake will be rudely corrected ; 
and it is certain that negotiations with other Catholic Powers 
for a joint occupation will result in utter failure. The Spanish 
vessels which are cruising on the coast of Italy have probably 
been sent to await the course of events, and to offer the Pope 
the opportunity of visiting Spain, if he should be so ill 
advised as to leave his capital. If Spanish troops were to 
land at Civita Vecchia, the Italian Government would find 
that it was required by the Convention of September to pro- 
vide the Pore with immediate protection against intrusive 
strangers, 


OUR AMERICAN WARNINGS. 


_— elections for the Congress of the United States, which 
are now going on, may be studied with advantage by 
our own politicians. It is not given to many nations, any 
more than it is given to many men, to witness their own 
future condition exemplified by others, If any man with 
definite tendencies, all bearing towards a certain point, could 
at will see the condition of another who had already arrived 
at that very point by the same road, it would often act as a 
salutary warning, sometimes as an encouragement. The 
reformers of our Constitution are perpetually holding out 
the United States as a model, and doing their best to 
conform our institutions to theirs. We are accordingly in- 
vited to compare the working of the two systems, and the 
present is an excellent opportunity for doing this. A Con- 
gressional election is at this moment going on in the States; 
and what is doing there may be supposed to represent, 
at least approximately, what, under similar circumstances, 
would be likely to happen here. Well, according to an 
American correspondent of the Zimes, the following are the 
tactics pursued by the Radical and Conservative partisans. 
As is well known, the voting is by ballot, and every 
white male adult who has paid any tax, however slight, 
is entitled to vote. Foreigners, after five years’ residence, 
are naturalized, and become equally entitled to vote. The 
great electioneering dodge is to multiply votes as much 
as possible, and this is done by what is called a system 
of “ colonization.” The electoral area is divided into a 
number of districts, each of which contains 400 or 500 voters. 
Now it does not appear that any long previous residence is 
required as a condition of voting; and consequently, by this 
process of colonization, voters are brought into as many districts 
in turn as is compatible with the distances and the facilities 


of locomotion. In this way the same man may, if sufficien 


adroit and unscrupulous, vote in half a dozen distri ty 
same day. avoid disagreeable oie, of 
voters personate the popular characters of old Union soldiers. 
and the consequent demand for uniforms must have made a 
fortune of all the old clothesmen in the States. Of course the 
scrupulous men will not act thus, unless under coercion 
when the mob rules, when party spirit runs high and when 
it is a matter of life and death that one faction or anoth 
should triumph, it is easy to see that the most scrupulous 
voters must be coerced. 


Nor is coercion the only instrument brought to bear 

free and independent electors. As the election lasts only 9 

day, as the polling-places are distant, and as the same we Bove 
to multiply himself into an indefinite number of Voters, it j 
clear that means must be forthcoming to make this rapid uae’ 
migration easy and pleasant. Now it is quite impossible that 
many, and it is not very likely that any, American voters— 
especially of the operative class—should mulct themselves to 
pay the expenses of this frequent harlequinade, to say nothi 

of the bother, fatigue, and loss of work which it nectalnane 
Considerable allowance must be made for the man who loses 
a day's wages, and travels about without resting even 
a suflicient time to “liquor” moderately. Even greater 
allowance must be made for the man who acts on committees, 
organizes the electors, and “ pulls the “ wires,” Besides 
this, as the lowest class is the most numerous and the 
most formidable, it has the power both of estimating the 
value of its time and fixing the amount of its compensa- 
tion, ‘This is a power of which it is not likely to forego the 
use. When a number of men who are not rich belong to the 
same party and the same class, it is natural that they should 
regard the small minority of fellow partisans who are rich as 
the milch-cows of elections, ‘There is always a certain 
number of well-to-do people who ‘take suflicient interest in 
a political contest to contribute from their own purses to 
its expenses. And there is also a larger body of men who 
take no interest in the contest at all, but who are quite ready 
to buy off the odium and unpopularity consequent on their 
indifierence, by submitting to any assessment which the equity 
or the necessities of their associates may impose. Between 
the two, the bulk of the party contrive to exact from the rich 
minority any sum they choose to name, as the expenses of the 
election and the indemnity for lost time. We leave it to 
rich politicians in this country to estimate the advantages 
reserved for them in those happy days when they will 
be expected to defray the cost of electing members with 
whose opinions they have little sympathy, and whose legis- 
lative conduct they will be powerless to influence. ‘he 
Athenian prolétaire contrived to squeeze his opulent neigh- 
bour pretty hard. But this was mainly for defined public 
services. The rich Athenian had the pleasure of getting 
a quid pro quo for his money. The trireme which helped 
to defend his country, and the spectacle which amused his 
family, were some compensation for the mulct which 
had been imposed on him. But in that predicted—and 
how far distant ?—future when Mr. Bricut will have trans- 
ferred all political power from those who have property to 
those who have none, the opulent voter will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that his own money has been extorted 
from him to organize a machinery by which his helplessness 
and insignificance will be more painfully increased. It will 
then doubtless be a source of supreme satisfaction to Mr. 
Granam and Mr. Forster to know that they are taxed twice 
over—once by their fellow-voters out of Parliament, and 
again by those whom their fellow-voters have sent to Par- 
liament. Perhaps, however, our fears may be rendered 
superfluous by the policy of our new constituencies. Already 
the Tribune tells us that the present laws of property are 
hateful in their eyes. If so, it is hardly likely that they 
will resist the temptation, which their new privileges will 
enable them to exercise, of removing what they feel to be 
anuisance. As they cannot, with the institutions of America, 
introduce also its millions of unoccupied acres whereon to 
test their agrarian experiments, they will be forced to try 
their theories on the limited surface of English soil. But 
as the pillage of some 30,000 owners of the soil cannot 
require a great length of time, and as the distribution of 
the spoil can hardly satisfy the ardent appetites of the 
“men with broad shoulders and broad foreheads” who find 
28s. a week too small an income for a yearly rent of 10l., 
the next invasion must be on the property and profits of 

capitalist. While Mr. Granam’s and Mr. Forster's previous 
services in the cause will, we hope, make the proposed divi- 
sion tolerably light to them, the countenance whi : 
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shown to the democracy of Glasgow will pro- 
be ate by his appointment to the high office of 
Deputy-Assistant Prosecutor of Suspects before the Northern 
Committee of Public Safety. 
We wish that the reports which the newspapers give us of 
electioneering proceedings in the United States could encourage 
the belief that, with the rest of the enlightenment which is to 
‘Americanize our institutions, we could safely count on seeing 
an increased regard for the externals of political purity. We, 
who have been lifting up our hands and our voices for the last 
three months against the startling corruption of Totnes and 
Great Yarmouth, look with natural curiosity to the working 
of the system which is so often paraded for our praise and our 
imitation. Unfortunately, our expectations are blighted by 
the usual discouragement. American corruption is carried 
on, not under the colourable pretexts of decent compensation, 
but in all the nakedness of monarchical and oligarchical tur- 
itude. The Government creates work in the arsenals and 
the dockyards for those whose votes it requires. A repaired 
frigate is equivalent to the third part of a candidate’s success, 
Six frigates, we are told, have been ordered to Philadelphia 
for repairs; and the votes of 4,000 carpenters will repay the 
disbursement of the public treasury. But the power of 
bribery does not end here. The enormous patronage of the 
Administration extends to more than 4,000 places of profit 
and trust, which are not, as in effete old countries like ours, co- 
equal with the lives of the holders, but are voidable after brief 
iods of tenure. Such of these as are now vacated will be 
given solely as the rewards of partisan services during the 
present election. And it is perhaps not unfair to infer 
that some of them will be vacated in order to supersede 
lukewarm friends by zealous supporters. The Post Office, 
the Customs, and every department in the State will be 
recruited by the upholders of the Preswent’s policy. 
While the so-called Conservative party is thus actively 
wielding the instruments of corruption and coercion, the 
Radical party is not a whit behindhand in emulating its 
rival. The absence of Government patronage is compensated 
by the abundance of individual resources; and the opulent 
members of the Opposition have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that, although they themselves would as soon drink hemlock 
or dance on a tight-rope as tread the miry paths of public life, 
they furnish the supplies by which this hot and angry contest 
iscarried on. Doubtless the reflection is its own reward. And 
soit will be in that happy day when every Englishman whose 
only contribution to the public treasury is the impost paid 
(if any impost is then allowed to be paid) on gin and tobacco 
will have an equal share in voting for the representatives of his 
country with the proprietor of a thousand acres, the employer 
of a thousand hands, or the owner of a hundred thousand 
pounds. Great parties will be organized, great contests will be 
waged, and the fate of Administrations will turn upon their 
decision. Money will continue to flow even more abundantly 
than it has flowed before. Corruption then will be wide- 
spread and unblushing; but the men whose fortunes will 
have bled for this consummation will derive neither eminence 
nor advantage from the impurity which they have abetted, or 
from the victory which they have achieved. They will simply 
have obeyed a dictation which they were unable to resist, and 
all the efforts of an extorted prodigality will have resulted in 
the election of the Bzaes of one class of mechanics or the 
Porter of another. 


PRUSSIA AND NORTH GERMANY. 


fen conclusion of the Treaty with Saxony removes one 
# more cloud from the Prussian horizon, and proves defi- 
nitively that neither France nor Austria is ready at present 
to embark upon a war of unknown magnitude and duration. 

‘he way in which the various German populations are begin- 
hing, one after another, to recognise their interest in the rise of 
Prussia, is a sign that the full consolidation of her power is not 
likely to be long delayed. In the recent prolonged controversy 
between the Governments of Dvesden and Berlin the sympa- 
thies of a large body of Saxons were manifestly in favour of 
Concession ; and Saxony appears half disposed to forget her own 
immediate grievances in presence of the growing splendour of 
the North-German Confederation, into which, sooner or later, it 
is her destiny to be entirely absorbed. On the other hand, the 
Austrian Foreign Office may possibly insist upon the equivocal 
blessing of the presence of Baron Von Beusr. Count Bismark 
could afford from the first to present Austria with one more 
b mfited statesman to add to her long list of Ministerial 
. Unfortunates”; but until the Suxon question was arranged, 
1t was natural that the diplomatists of Berlin should pretend 


to resent any step at Vienna that seemed to savour of open 
unfriendliness and rancour. All Germany is aware that, 
without the intervention of either France or Russia, Austria, 
though stronger by the recent abandonment of Venetia, is unfit 
to renew a desperate struggle for existence. The re of peace 
which France desires for the opening of her International 
Exhibition will be employed by Prussia upon the inaugura- 
tion of the First German Parliament, and by Austria, per- 
haps, in still further exasperating both her German and her 
Hungarian subjects. At its close, Prussia, relatively to her 
rival, will be more powerful even than she is at present, 
and Count Bismark is capable of foreseeing and py ame 
any splenetic conspiracies or intrigues that may be form 
against her interests. A threatened revival of the Eastern 
question has disturbed of late the minds of politicians, but, 
should complications arise, Prussia is not likely to be found 
isolated from both her Imperial neighbours; and until she is 
thus isolated, she will continue to be safe. The recent crisis 
has cost her very little exhaustion. The process of reor- 
ganizing Germany has been effected mainly at Germany's own 
expense, without any vast pecuniary sacrifices on the part of 
the conquerors. Taxes inflicted by treaty on the surviving 
little State Governments have had. the double advantage of 
relieving the Berlin exchequer, and reminding the inhabitants 
of each State that annexation to Prussia would have 
been chea and more comfortable. Prussia, as the 
French Debats remarks, is not above counting small gains. 
The minute principality of Reuss thus counts down 
fifteen thousand pounds for a privilege which its upper 
circles seem to value, and has to deposit its public effects as a 
guarantee of payment within six months. Fifteen thousand 
pounds, though a large sum to Reuss, is a little sum to” 
Prussia; but there is no harm in placing a prohibitory impost 
upon unnecessary subdivisions of the common Fatherland. 
Where there is no oppression to be feared, and no great 
hereditary traditions to preserve, the lower classes on the 
Continent, in their choice of rulers, usually prefer those who 
are the cheapest. Peasants, perhaps, may be pardoned for 
disliking to pay highly for the honour of being governed by a 
small German Prince. 

Before long the growth of Prussia’s naval power will probably 
open the eyes of the Continent still further to the enormous con- 
sequences of the battle of Sadowa. By land and by sea there 
has been a formidable change. Eighteen months ago her com- 
mercial fleet was on a par with the mercantile navies of Hol- 
stein and of Schleswig ; now it ranks as the second merchant 
service in Europe. In mere number of ships, France, as the 
Paris journals rightly argue, remains still superior ; but ton- 
nage is the true measure of the strength of a mercantile 
marine, and in tonnage the French shipping falls distinctly 
into the rear. The creation of an imposing war navy 
cannot fail to be the issue of the absorption of the 
commerce of Hanover, Oldenburg, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
the Duchies. All over the world the wealth covered 
by the Prussian flag has to be protected, and Prussia’s new 
hegemony may be felt before long in the waters of China’ and 
Japan. If Holland were insane enough to provoke a fresh 
war, the result of which could not be doubtful, Java, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, with other Dutch possessions, would have the 
honour perhaps of laying the foundation of a vast Prussian 
colonial system. Commerce, in any case, is the mother of 
colonization, and it is scarcely likely that Prussian ambition 
will be contented without substantial acquisitions beyond the 
seas. All these events amount to a great European re- 
volution, which is not the less important, because it has 
been almost insensibly effected. They give the Government 
of Berlin the power of interfering, with prestige and 
authority, in international questions in which, before the pre- 
sent year, Prussia hardly affected to feel any interest. The 
rise of an Italian Kingdom in the Mediterranean has scarcel 
as yet disturbed the balance of maritime power in the world, 
but Prussia is a sensible addition to the forces of the seas. It 
is idle to pretend that England is not concerned in so great 
a movement because France is more immediately touched 
by it. The Berlin Foreign Office is not likely to be 
lethargic or unambitious. Henceforward, on subjects of mari- 
time law and commerce the voice of Prussia will be distinctly 
heard, and the prospect renders it desirable that Englishmen 
should be prepared to consider deliberately many changes in 
the maritime law of nations, and those difficulties connected 
with European Turkey the discussion of which cannot much 
longer be adjourned. 

Theinternal strength acquired by the Prussian monarchy since 
the spring is the subject, as might be expected, of complaint 
and regret umong many malcontents in Germany. They see 
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that the war has been a gain in some ways to the German 
race; but they observe, upon the other hand, that it enures 
immediately to the benefit of a military dynasty and an 
unscrupulous Minister. This feeling is a sort of re- 
production of the violent revolutionary sentiment by which 
so many extreme Italian politicians were animated after the 
Peace of Villafranca. There are people, it appears, who repine 
at national victories, because national victories for the time 
strengthen the monarchy that wins them. It would be more 
sensible for such doctrinaires to reflect that the moral intoxi- 
cation of the Prussian people at their great successes, and 
their somewhat maudlin reconciliation to Count Bismark, are 
searcely likely to last so long as the permanent fruits of Ger- 
man unity. A nation is usually more long-lived than any of 
its forms of government; and, even if all monarchical insti- 
tutions were beneath a philosopher’s contempt, it might still 
be worth while purchasing national grandeur and power at the 
price of granting a longer lease of vitality to an imperfect 
political idea. It is strange that there should be observers 
so blind as not to see that, though the Prussian Kingdom 
may of late years have been misruled, a German Empire, in the 
present condition of German education and intelligence, is 
incompatible with any system of Junker government. The 
days of the Kreuz Zeitung party are probably for ever past ; 
they know it well themselves, and feel little gratitude to the 
statesman who has sacrificed their class to the common interest 
of Germany. Muchas the extreme Liberals of Frankfort and 
Belgium profess to regret the late war, and the Prussian con- 
quests to which it has given birth, they may depend upon it 
that the friends of divine right, who are the patrons of 
press prosecutions and of the Austrian system of coercion 
as applied to German Italy, regret it a hundred times 
as much. It is possible that the King of Prussia is 
one of those remarkable royal natures of the Bournon 
ype which never change or ripen. In his eyes, the 
threatened prosecution of a Prussian deputy for words uttered 
previously to the war, for which the Berlin Miyister of 
Justice is said to be responsible, has nothing strange or 
extravagant about it. But His Masesty is under the control 
of a Premier whose moral sense may be impaired, but whose 
common sense is perhaps sufficiently acute. If the King of 
Prussia never willingly changes, the conditions under which he 
governs have changed; and Count Bismark, like a clever fly, 
is likely to go round cheerily and pleasantly with the revolu- 
tion of the wheel. Those members of his Cabinet who per- 
sist in thinking that the Prussian monarchy after Sadowa is 
precisely the same as the Prussian monarcliy before it run 
some risk of discovering that they are behind both their 
political leader and their political age. The educated classes, 
in Prussia as in Paris, may continue to be suspected 
by a strong and resolute Government, but there is no 
danger of internal commotion in Prussia, and no need of 
a parental policy of coercion, Though there are revolutionary 
theorists in plenty, at any rate there are no “old parties,” 
each with its rival dynasty to put forward in competition for 
the throne, and no violent State Church which is grasping at 
privileges and domination which the law denies it. If Count 
Bismark is wise, he may almost throw the reins on the necks 
of the journals of his country. Till the present crisis is safely 
past, moderate men will be willing, whatever their tryourite 
ideas, to acquiesce in the maintenance of a strong army at 
home, and to permit the Foreign Office to diplomatize abroad 
as it judges best. Count Bismark probably will ask no more, 
= the Germans of the North cannot with prudence offer him 
ess, 


SIR SAMUEL MORTON PETO. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we expressed our total inability to 
understand the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company and its history. We are still in the same attitude of 
mazed and puzzled incapacity. Purposely restricting ourselves 
from any comment on persons, we took the whole thing in its 
most abstract form. Some of our contemporaries have not 
been so reticent. The experts have been especially plain- 
spoken. We only spoke as laymen, outsiders, experienced 
neither in the technicalities of law nor in the mysteries of 
finance. But those who do look at recent events under 
more special lights have been very outspoken. We were 
vague, cautious, tentative, and inquiring. Not so the lawyers 
and the money-market authorities, ‘The Law Times has 
thought proper to say of what it is pleased to cull “these 
“ jniquities,” that “ they are such as would undottedly have 
“sent an individual guilty of them to the bar of a criminal 
“court.” And then it goes on to add “t].at a. indictment 
“would lie for obtaining money by ;sctences, for 
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“ conspiracy, or for both,” against the Directors and Messrs, 
Pero. “It is much like the case of the Royal’ British 
“ Bank, only the offence is infinitely greater.” The Economist 
says :—“ The greatest mischance which has ever befallen rajj- 
“ way securities has befallen them this week in the shape of 
“ Sir Morton Peto’s defence of his conduct.” After quoti 
Sir Morton’s speech at St. James’s Hall, the Economist 
ceeds :—‘* Here is a member of Parliament, a man of thirty- 
“ seven years’ standing, a man of great repute for integrity 
« justifying the over-issue of debentures. If such a man will 
“ plan, perpetuate, and defend illegality, what will meaner men 
“do?” Stung, we can well imagine, by these very pungent 
criticisms, and somewhat dissatisfied by the reception of his 
explanation — which explained nothing—at the shareholders’ 
meeting in London, and probably not altogether reassured } 
the state of feeling among his constituents, on Monday last Sir 
Morton Peto went down to Bristol to make an explanation, 
There are two aspects of this proceeding. One is its political, 
the other its moral, import. Merely as an effort to re- 
habilitate, not an individual, but the Liberal party at Bristol, 
the visit to Bristol has only its own small and local value, 
Sir Morton Peto’s party, before he explained anything, 
met him with vociferous cheers, which only meant that 
they did not intend the party to be damaged. It was 
not the London, Chatham, and Dover “ iniquities” that 
they cared about, but the slur cast on the party. The 
meeting, be it observed, was not of the Bristol electors— 
all of whom, Tories as well as Whigs, are concerned in 
the character of their representative—but of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation. What is very significant is that the resolution passed at 
the Bristol meeting most carefully avoids pronouncing any judg- 
ment whatever on Sir Morton Peto’s conduct. Had it been 
drawn up under legal advice, to prevent the Liberal Associa- 
tion committing itself to Sir Morton Pero’s doctrines of 
commercial morality, or in the prospect of seeing that gentle- 
man, and the London, Chatham, and Dover Directors, in that 
place, more prominent than dignified, which the Royal British 
Bank Directors once honoured, the Bristol Liberals could not 
have been more significantly cautious. All that they say is— 
“ This meeting recognises with satisfaction the honourable 
“ feeling which has induced Sir Morton Peto to lay before his 
“ constituents a full statement of the circumstances attendi 

“ the connection of himself with the London, Chatham, po | 
“ Dover Railway, and the meeting tenders to him its best 
“thanks for the explanation which he has afforded”; but 
whether that “explanation” was satisfactory, and whether 
that “connection” was honourable, the Bristol meeting 
declines to say. One orator, a curiosity in commercial ethics, 
and himself a railway director, is a little more bold and 
explicit. This gentleman takes intelligible ground. On rail- 
way principles he says that Sir Morton Perto’s explanation 
is “ candid, lucid, and admirable,” and “ most satisiactory ”; 
and he fully accepts it. But then what is most satis- 
factory to a railway director may perhaps be very alarming to 
other people. He says that to carry out or construct 
a railway like the London, Chatham, and Dover, “in a 
“ strictly correct and proper manner,” is impossible—a 
sentiment which certainly goes to the whole root of the 
matter; and, being laid down as a principle, it admits of an 
expansion which we trust is not characteristic of the mercantile 
principles held at Bristol. Sir Morton Peto will scarcely thank 
his friend. It comes to this, that what Sir Morton Peto 
has done is neither strictly correct nor proper ; but, had it not 
been done, the London, Chatham, and Dover line would not 
have been made. It is much as though a grocer were to say, 
To use false weights and to give short measure may not 
strictly correct or proper; but if such weights and measures 
are not used, fortunes cannot be made. 


But what has Sir Morton Peto explained at Bristol? There 
is a physical phenomenon which everybody knows. When a 
mountain is enveloped in a thin hazy mist, its details are 
lost, but the mass looks even larger from the obscurity which 
clothes it. So it is with Sir Morton Peto. He has succeeded 
in rolling up fleecy clouds round the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, in explanations which do not explain, and in justifi- 
cation which only apologizes, but the huge mountain of fact 
stands up rather larger than before. We are not going into 
all the details of the debentures of the two forms, or the over- 
issue, or the collusive receipts, or the fictitious payments 
and fictitious capital, or the declaration made before a magis- 
trate which solemnly deposed to what had no existence. 
We confine ourselves to what Sir Morton Peto admits—what 
there can be, and is, no dispute about—and the grounds on 
which he jusiides it. The law of England requires, and & 
special Act of Parliament embodies this requirement, that 
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when a railway Board has to borrow money from the public, 
certain security should be in existence, and in a definite and 
‘ble form. The London, Chatham, and Dover found it 
_— to borrow 500,0001. This they could not do with- 
out committing a legal offence, unless they had prospective 
assets to the amount of 1,500,0001., and unless of this pro- 
tive 1,500,0001. they had in hand actual assets in genuine 
subscriptions to the amount of 750,000l. As a matter of fact, 
fully and unreservedly admitted by Sir Morrox Peto, not 
« one shilling of this 1, 500,000. was ever paid, and a false 
declaration that the 750,000/. had been paid up was made 
before a magistrate; and to all this Sir Morton Peto was a 
cognizant party. What is his defence? He says that he is 
not going to take the responsibility for any irregularities com- 
mitted by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. But 
we venture to think that he must take the responsi- 
bility if the said irregularities were committed, not by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Board alone, but by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Board and Sir Morton 
Peto’s firm enpeaty He however goes further, and says | 
that whatever was done in this matter was done “ under 
«the advice and direction of Mr. Newman,” of the firm 
of FresurreLp and Newmay, “ who carried out the entire trans- 
“ action,” and who were then solicitors to the Company. It is 
superfluous to observe on the flagrant absurdity of Sir Morton 
Pero’s saying that he is quite absolved from any share in a 
transaction because it was recommended by a lawyer. The 
issue of debentures might be illegal or fraudulent, but Mr. 
Newman recommended it. We must, however, observe, in jus- 
tice to Messrs. FresHF1eLD and Newman,—who we believe stand 
at the very head of their profession, and are solicitors to no 
less a body than the Directors of the Bank of England, who 
possibly may feel that the credit of their legal advisers com- 
promises their own,—that this assertion of Sir Morton Peto 
is flatly denied by them. We do not quote the Times’ report 
of the Bristol meeting, which only says, “ After referring to a 
“ correspondence with Mr. Fresurietp, Sir Morton Pero 
“went on,” &c. This correspondence is most important; 
and we extract it from the Bristol Times. Sir Morton Peto 
says, “He was much galled by reading the comments of the 
“ various newspapers upon this transaction ;” so he gets Mr. 
Baxter, the present solicitor of the Company, to call on 
Mr. FresHFIELD to avow that their house, in the person of 
Mr. Newman, one of the partners, had recommended the 
transaction avowed and admitted by Sir Morton Pero. Here 
is Mr. Cuartes reply :— 
5 Bank Buildings, E.C., 19th Oct., 1866. 
My dear Sir,—I am told by Mr. Baxter that you expressed your surprise 
to him a day or two since that I did not come forward and avow the fact 
that Mr. Newman, of Great George Street, advised upon the form of receipt 
to be given to your firm, in the case of the Eastern Section issue of de- 
"lane a statement from Mr. Newman, written and verbal, that he knew 
nothing of those receipts, and was as much surprised as anybody could be 
when informed of the nature of the transaction, and that he had always 
advised that there must, in all instances, be a bond fide subscription and a 
bond fide payment of half the capital before the debentures could be issued. 
I must believe that statement, because if it were otherwise Mr. Newman 
would have lent himself to a course of transaction utterly indefensible 
and utterly inconsistent with his duty, as well as with all his previous acts. 
pt _—— impossible for me to avow a statement which I utterly dis- 


1 feel it due to Mr. Newman, as well as to ourselves, that you should 

clearly understand how the matter stands with us. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Cus. FRESHFIELD, 
Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. 

We quite agree with Sir Morton Pero that “there is no 
“mistake about that.” On the one hand is Sir Morton 
Peto’s statement of a fact, avowed by himself and supported 
by that remarkable gentleman, Mr. Jonnson, the Secretary ; 
and on the other Mr. CaarLes distinct, positive, 
and emphatic denial of the same fact. And, which is much 
more important, whether Mr. Newman did or did not sanction 
or advise the course adopted by the Directors and Sir 
Morton Peto conjointly, that course is stigmatized by the 


high professional authority of Mr. FResHFIELD as “ utterly 
“indefensible and utterly inconsistent with duty.” We 
can scarcely think that Sir Morton Pero’s explanation | 
does not make matters much worse. LEither he has 
libelled Mr. Newman, or, if Mr. Newman has given | 
advice which his partner indignantly repudiates, the trans- | 
action itself, whether recommended by Mr, Newman or not, | 
Temains just the same, and is “ utterly indefensible.” We are | 
not surprised that Sir Morton Peto contemplates the necessity | 
of another visit to Bristol, and the contingency of explaining | 
his explanation. 

Further. Not only is Sir Morton Peto bold enough to | 
Say that he has no reason to blush for the creation of the | 


fictitious capital and the exchange of collusive recei 
because these two transactions were authorized by Mr. 
Newman, but he can justify the over-issue of debentures. 
His justification is curious, to say the least of it. He, says 
that the debentures in question were “ documents—I will not 
“call them debentures”; that “they had not the force of 
“ statutory documents”; and that, in Mr. Maywxarp’s opinion, 
the solicitor to the liquidators of Peto and Co., “ there had 
“ been no legal over-issue of any kind.” Very likely; the 
allegation being, not that there had been a legal over-issue of 
debentures, but that the issue was illegal. As far as our 
poor intelligence can judge, this looks very like a full admis- 
sion and confession, on Sir Morton Peto’s part, that he was a 
party to the creation of spurious and illegal documents pre- 
tending to be what they were not in law, and on the prima 
facie look and guarantee of which, being all the while mere 
waste paper, he raised funds from, or at least deposited them 
as valuable security with, the Financial Company. 

Oh! we forgot. There is another head of explanation. 
We have a general principle announced by Sir Morton; 
a broad, conclusive, and exhaustive justification which 
covers the whole matter, and the bare announcement of 
which must cover his detractors with shame, or even 
those who, like ourselves, are only inquirers, with con- 
fusion of face for their ignorance in commercial matters. 
“ Allow me to ask if any man in Bristol would not do 
“as I did? I did the best I could to get the Com 
“ out of their difficulties. I am not to be reproached wi! 
“ what was done under the cognizance of the solicitors in 
“ London; I am not to be told that it is wrong to adopt the 
“ capital till it is paid up by the shareholders. Is there a 
‘* railway director who has not put his hand to contracts of 
“ that sort?” This is all very fine, and we, like Sir Morton 
Peto, “know enough of Bristol, and Bristol merchants and 
“ bankers, to be sure that they would feel dishonoured to 
“ be represented by a dishonest man”; but we beg leave to 
remark that the Bristol merchants and bankers have said not 
a word on the subject, and that the Liberal Association who 
listened to Monday evening’s explanation have by no means 
adopted it, or pronounced it to be satisfactory, nor have 
they said that they accepted it. His friends have only 
thanked him for making it; on its worth, like ourselves, they 
are silent. But, as Sir Morton has got into the vein of ex- 
plaining, we will suggest some other points on which the 
curious would like a little more light. It has been Sir 
Morton Peto’s lot on several previous occasions to have to 
make explanations of this sort, and to account for the founder- 
ing of railway schemes which he has either promoted, leased, 
contracted for, or directed. No doubt the Colchester Railway, 
and the North of Europe Steam Company, and the Grand 
Trunk of Canada are old stories; and we all remember how 
their mischances have been explained. Few public men and 
financiers have had so much experience in explanations as Sir 
Morton Peto; but in his case practice has not yet made 
perfect. However, as he says with great truth, “ the matter 
“ cannot rest where it is at present.” 


IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Nags election of Captain Waite for Tipperary augurs ill 
for Lord Dersy’s prospects in Ireland. The bishops and 
priests have apparently forgiven Lord Russrit and Mr. Guap- 
STONE for their Italian sympathies, in consideration of their 
supposed hostility to the Irish Establishment. Only three or 
four years ago Lord PaLMeRsToN was unable to appoint any 
Irish member to office, on account of the difficulty of re- 
electing a Ministerial candidate. Mr. Disrarti carefully 
fostered the dissatisfaction of possible allies, proceeding even 


_ so fur as to assert that the maintenance of the Porg’s temporal 


power was an essential element of English policy. Although 
many of his converts slipped through the meshes of his net on 
questions of the Galway Contract and on other occasions, 
there is little doubt that a general election in 1864 would have 
brought a large accession of Irish votes to the Conservative 
party. Mr. Monsett, however, relieved his political friends 
trom the impending danger by the seasonable introduction of 
an Oaths Bill which Lord Dersy was not sufficiently prudent 
or versatile to accept. The Roman Catholics accordingly fell 
back into their old connection, with the greater readiness 
because the accustomed party machinery had not yet been 
thrown out of gear. There are many incidental difficulties 
in a secession or coalition, for subordinate agents like to 
continue the use of accustomed watchwords, and to act 
with their familiar associates. The wrongs of the Pope were 
accordingly forgotten or condoned, and clerical demagogues 
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furbished up again, for the benefit of Lord Denny, the obsolete 
vituperation with which O’ConnELL bespattered Mr. StanLey 
five-and-thirty years ago. It unluckily happens that the 
alliteration which seems to have determined the original 
selection of epithets is lost in the modern application of 


‘random abuse. O’CoNNELL was too perfect a master of his 
- art to have called his opponent a scorpion or a shave-beggar 


if his name had not begun with S., for invective, when it is 
entirely unmeaning, ought to run glibly off the tongue. Lord 
Derny has no reason to be ashamed of his early connection 
with the Irish Government. In a tenure of office which 
lasted but two or three years he founded the system of 
National Education, and he was the organ of the Government 
in largely reducing the number of Irish Protestant sees. The 
personal hostility which he provoked on the part of O’ConNELL 
was a tribute to his eloquence, and it was not in itself any 
proof of error in the conduct of Irish affairs. 


The assailants of the present Government have found a 
vulnerable point in Lord Dersy’s injudicious announcement of 
his intention to govern Ireland, as fur as possible, through the 
gentry. It is possible that his predecessors may have gone 
into the opposite extreme; but no local knowledge is required 
to prove that one of the parties in the chronic social strugg!e 
cannot safely be entrusted with the administration of the 
police and the maintenance of public order. The agents of 
the Government ought to be ostensibly, as well as really, 
impartial. Stipendiary magistrates and paid Chairmen of 
Sessions may not always be popular, but it is universally 
known that they have no interest in ejectments or in proceed- 
ings for the recovery of rent. It is probable that Lord Dersy 
entertained no definite intention of adding to the powers of 
the unpaid magistrates; but with characteristic carelessness 
he used language which would gratify two or three Irish pro- 
prietors among his audience, without considering that his 
words would be severely criticized by political opponents, and 
even by waverers. The recent manipulation of the Irish law 
offices is only intelligible on the spot; but it may be collected, 
from the statements both of friends and enemies, that the 
ultra-Tories are on the whole dissatisfied. Mr. Wa troxp 
took credit to Lord Dersy for breaking with Mr. Wuiresipe, 
whom he made Chief Justice, and with Mr. Napier, whom he 
intended to make Justice of Appeal. If Mr. WuiresivE is not 
contented with his position, he has at least lost the power of 
making himself troublesome to his party, and it is unlikely 
that Lord Dersy would trouble himself to quarrel with a 
partisan who is finally and happily shelved. Mr. Napier 
long since withdrew from active political contests, and if he 
should hereafter break with his party, the difference will 
turn on some question of civil or ecclesiastical policy, and 
not on mere personal squabbles for place. Time will show 
whether any considerable number of former Liberals will 
transfer their allegiance to the present Government. The 
motives, whatever they may have been, which caused Mr. 
Wa ronn’s secession are likely to operate on other Roman 
Catholics. He polled a respectable minority, and it is not 
certain that every constituency will follow the example of 
Tipperary ; but the priests act more steadily in concert than 
the laity, and they may possibly have received directions from 
higher authorities. If Mr. Pope Hennessy succeeds in the 
impending contest, the victory will be a set-off against the 
deteat of Mr. Watronp. Likea true Irishman, he throws away 
no chance by affecting moderation, nor is his denunciation of 
the supposed Whig policy of turning Ireland into a silent 
cattle-pasture without rhetorical merit; but it is doubtful 
whether Lord Dersy will outbid his predecessors by giving a 
Charter to the so-called Catholic University. Mr. Hennessy, 
though he possesses considerable ability, carried little weight 
in the House of Commons; nor has he raised his political 
character by his recent acceptance of a brief for the actual or 
possible French claimants of the Rhine. If he wins his elec- 
tion, Lord Dersy and Mr. DisrakExi will not have entirely 
wasted their unpopular resistance to English feeling during 
the Italian revolution. 


Contrary to expectation, Lord Abercorn seems to have 
become a general favourite as Lord-Lieutenant. Manner and 
social position are perhaps the most important qualities of an 
Irish Viceroy. Whether he has been lectured by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, or beset by complimentary deputations, Lord 
Azercorn has never lost his temper, nor varied in his courteous 
demeanour. Lord Car.isLe himself was not more successful 
in discharging the ceremonial duties of the office, and hitherto 
there has been no urgent occasion for political action. ‘The 
immediate activity of the Fenian conspirators had been 
suspended before Lord Kisper.ey’s departure, and the present 
Lorp-LizyTenant has found little or no opportunity of exer- 


cising the extraordinary powers which Parliament has entrusted 
to the Government. 7 It was desirable to profit oy an in- 
terval of fine weather, for Mr. Bricut’s approaching visit 
to Ireland will probably be the commencement of a trouble- 
some period. An agitator who habitually attacks with un- 
qualified hostility the legislation and Government of England 
will have an easier task in ascribing the evils of Ireland to 
political causes. On this side of the water Mr. Bricur has to 
invent facts, as well as to explain them by invidious theories, 
It is not more true that the condition of England is generally un- 
satisfactory than that Parliament has been influenced by selfish 
and corrupt motives. But in Ireland, unfortunately, there ig 
undisputed distress and wide-spread discontent. The people 
are already disposed to ascribe the evils which they suffer to 
the distribution of landed property, and they will be only too 
ready to welcome a witness from England who tells them that 
the Government is to blame for all the calamities of Ireland. 
Experience and economic theory concur in proving that a 
system of cottage freeholds would only revive the former 
excess of Irish population, with the consequent danger and 
suffering ; yet Mr. Bricnt, who told the Glasgow weavers that 
they were wronged by the diversion of the Highland mountains 
from the purpose of maintaining small occupiers, will not fail 
to launch his thunders, amidst a sympathetic audience, against 
the landowners of Ireland. Since the days of O'Connext 
no equally eloquent voice has been heard on Irish soil; 
and in some respects an English agitator will be even more 
formidable than an indigenous orator, because he will not 
be assumed to possess the national indifference to accuracy 
and modesty of statement. 


According to the most credible statements, Ireland at 
present enjoys considerable and increasing prosperity. The 
high price of cattle is beneficial to Mr. Hennessy’s grazing 
farm, and the season has not been more ungenial than in 
England. The discontent which exists is essentially political 
or social, and it is not to be removed except by revolutionary 
measures. It is commonly believed in Europe and America 
that one of the freest countries in the world is habitually 
subject to intolerable tyranny. The Irish themselves are more 
commonly inclined to complain of their landlords than to 
denounce Parliamentary legislation. It is perhaps impossible 
to satisfy their wishes except by a general transfer of property; 
but Lord Dersy’s Government has peculiar facilities for 
dealing with the ordinary disputes between landlord and 
tenant. A Government which possesses the confidence of the 
landowners enjoys exceptional advantages for making conces- 
sions to the tenantry. Mr. Cuicnester Forrescue’s proposals 
came from a suspected quarter. It is for the interest of the 
upper classes in Ireland that some measure professing to be 
remedial should be proposed with the smallest possible delay. 
Mr. Bricut will probably recommend forcible confiscation, 
and he will be most effectually answered by a project of com- 
pensation to outgoing tenants. Mr. DisRa£L1 is not essentially 
illiberal, and he would possibly prefer a sound Irish policy to 
the necessity of quitting office. Lord Dersy is more preju- 
diced, but he has the advantage of long experience as an 
Irish proprietor. 


THE SIMLA COURT-MARTIAL, 


‘7. public are now in possession of Sir Witt1am Mans- 
FIELD’s reasons for confirming in all its severity the 
sentence of the Court-Martial upon Captain Jervis, and for 
rejecting the recommendation to mercy by which this severity 
was very properly tempered. ‘These reasons had been looked 
for with considerable interest and curiosity, though not 
because any one for a moment believed that Sir WitLiam 
Mansrietp would be able really to justify what he had done. 
Justification was only conceivable on the supposition that 
fresh facts were forthcoming to throw new light upon the 
conduct of the Commanper-1N-Cuter, the Court-Martial, or the 
accused; and, after a public trial in which every possible 
point of inquiry, important or unimportant, relevant or irre- 
levant, had been worn threadbare, there was no ground for 
supposing that any further facts could be disclosed. Sir 
Witt1am Mansrietp’s reasons could not be expected to add 
anything to the evidence upon which he had been already 
condemned, and they were therefore looked for only in a 
spirit of curiosity to see what sort of defence an advocate 
of no slight talents and experience, and with so much 
at stake, could contrive to make for so bad a cause. It 
is no disparagement to Sir Witt1Am Mansrietp to say that 
he has failed to perform a task which would have severely 
taxed controversial ingenuity of the highest order. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to admit that he has performed a feat 
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which we should have thought hopelessly beyond the reach 
nego in his position. rite has actually succeeded in 
making his own conduct towards Captain Jervis appear in a 
more odious and contemptible light than it appeared before, 
and in bringing one of the paltriest and meanest of military 
scandals to a conclusion which every one admits to be in 
thoroughly artistic harmony with its whole character. 

To appreciate the full difficulty of this extraordinary 

ormance, and do justice to the artist whose ingenuity 
etal over it, our readers must remember how the 
case stood before it received the crowning glory of Sir 
Wiuiam Mawnsrievp’s defence. On the word of a menial 
servant he had assumed an English gentleman, who had long 
discharged in his service duties of a highly confidential 
nature, to be guilty of about the last offence which such a 
man could be considered likely to commit, and the barest 
suspicion of which, however delicately hinted at or charitably 
concealed, would necessary inflict upon the person suspected, 
if innocent, a very painful sense of injury and humilia- 
tion. But even the want of charity with which the assump- 
tion was at first made was completely thrown into the shade 
by the want of common decency and common sense with 
which it was carried out. In lieu of a quiet preliminary 
examination, by which the matter might have been satisfac- 
torily settled without scandal or injustice, steps were imme- 
diately taken which made more or less publicity inevitable, 
and. which eventually led to the trial which for a time turned 
our army into the laughing-stock of Europe, and during 
which the Commanper-1N-CuizF displayed so unworthy and 
undignified a temper as to draw down upon him the severest 
censure from the public, and something very like a rebuke 
from the Court. The accused, found innocent of the charge 
upon which he was in the first instance so wantonly and 
intemperately assailed, was condemned and sentenced upon 
other charges which rose entirely out of the first, and which 
would never have had any existence but for the precipitate 
action of the accuser. The Court marked their sense of 
this by tempering the inevitable severity of their sentence 
by a recommendation to mercy; and thereupon the very 
man whose misconduct had occasioned the sentence, and 
supplied the extenuating circumstances which justified the re- 
commendation to mercy, confirmed the sentence and rejected 
the recommendation. This is the barest possible outline, 
omitting all detail and colouring, of what was known of the 
.ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF’s conduct up to the publication of his 
defence. And our readers will admit that it required genius 
of a very peculiar, if not of a very high, order to keep the 
last scene of the drama even in decent harmony with the rest 
—far more to make the climax culminate, in proper stage 
fashion, as the curtain fell. There was naturally serious risk 
that at the latest moment there might occur some inartistic 
relapse into an action or expression not unworthy of the 
dignified position of the CommanperR-1N-CneF of Her 
Masesty’s forces in India. 


But all lovers of high art may now breathe freely, and 
safely congratulate Sir Witt1am MansFieLp upon having 


produced a masterpiece. Bad and indefensible as his con-. 


duct from first to last has been, it is not one whit worse 
or more indefensible than his defence. This is charac- 
terized throughout by the same unaccountable inability 
to comprehend the delicate position in which he was 
placed as being both prosecutor and judge; or, perhaps we 
ought to say, by the same apparent resolve not to forego the 
advantage which this position gave him. It may or may not 
be necessary for the interests of military discipline that the 
Commanprr-1x-Cuier should have power to bring all the in- 
fluence of his high position to bear upon the verdicts of 
Courts-Martial, even where he is himself a party concerned. 
But in any case it has been always hitherto assumed that 
such power would not be flagrantly abused by any man 
thought worthy of such a position. Let us see how far 
this assumption holds good in Sir Witt1am MAansFIELp’s 
case. He had not the slightest ground for suspecting 
that the Court would show undue partiality towards the 
accused. The probability was altogether the other way. 
The subserviency of Courts-Martial to the CommaNnDER-IN- 
Curr in India is unhappily too notorious. In a trial 
which took place only a few years ago, a Judge-Advocate 
actually admitted that he had adopted a course which ruined 
= mnocent man because he wished to “carry out the 
3 Commaxprr-1x-Curer’s wishes, by whose breath only he 
; existed, and who could remove him from .office in a 

moment if he forfeited His Excellency’s confidence.” Sir 
WiL1am was therefore in this position. He had no reason 
to doubt the impartiality of the Court, so far at least as they 


were in favour of Captain Jervis against himself; he had 
every reason to doubt his own impartiality. Yet he did 
not shrink, not merely from setting his own biassed opinion 
against the unbiassed opinion of the Court, but from 
actually bringing the weight: of his official influence to bear 
upon them in order to procure an alteration of the sentence. 
This proceeding has not even the poor excuse it might 


have had if the sentence had been a slight one. The 


Court were strongly pressed, and afterwards sharply cen- 
sured because, although dismissing Captain Jervis from 
the service, they weakly erred on the side of clemency 
by not branding him as a thief. After this, every good 
Christian will be charmed to find His Excellency “ ex- 
“ pressing his personal gratification that the character of 
“one he has long befriended will have the advantage of 
“ this verdict in time to come.” And every lover of art 
will appreciate a master-stroke of moral vulgarity which 
Mr. Pecxsyirr himself, immediately after his interview 
with the ungrateful Tom Pixcu, might have contemplated 
with admiring despair. An advocate who exerts all his 
eloguence and influence to bring a prisoner to the gallows 
does not usually think it n to congratulate him 
upon his escape, or to dwell upon his own friendship and 
services. MacavLay gives as an illustration of the noble 
character of Essex that, even when Bacon had turned round 
upon him and betrayed him, he was too generous to mention 
the favours with which he had loaded his perfidious friend. 
Sir Witt1am MansrFieLp shows the nobility of his nature by 
first straining every nerve to ruin his protégé, and then 
making a graceful reference to the kindness with which “ he 
“ had long befriended him ”—a kindness which, for aught we 
know, may have been proof against anything and everything 
but the consumption of jam and pickles. Amicus Jervis, 
magis amica pickles. 

The logic of the defence is not less remarkable than the 
good taste. Sir Witt1am undertakes to show that “ the 
“ alleged extenuating circumstances have no existence,” but 
he is careful not even to glance at those to which the Court 
really refer, and which his own misconduct supplied. He 
fathers upon Captain Jervis the responsibility of having 
occasioned a Court-Martial which so disgraced the army, 


whereas, the responsibility is still more his own. It was — 


his own intemperate conduct as accuser in the first instance 
that led to the intemperate conduct of the accused. He 
urges that a “strong primd facie case was made out 
“against the prisoner,” as if this had anything to do with 
the grounds on which the prisoner first refused to appear 
before a military tribunal, or could be expected to influ- 
ence a man conscious of innocence. He argues that, “ if 
“ the Court had thought the prisoner a fit and proper officer 
“to retain his commission,” they might have passed another 
sentence. It would be quite a sufficient answer to say that, if 
the Court had not meant the prisoner to retain his commission, 
they would not have recommended him to mercy. But no 
such answer is necessary. Sir WiLL1am MANsFIELD knows as 
well as anybody that it is the constant practice of subordinate 
Courts to pass whatever sentence an offence actually deserves 
according to the letter of the law, and to leave to a higher 
Court of appeal whatever mitigation of the sentence concomitant 
circumstances, duly pointed out, may seem to warrant. This 
is found to be the best method of reconciling mercy with a 
proper semblance of respect for the due execution of justice. 
A judge formally passes sentence of death upon a culprit 
whom the jury have recommended to mercy under circum- 
stances which perhaps make his life as safe as that of the judge 
himself. He leaves the necessary pardon to a higher power. 
And the Simla Court-Martial were both judge and jury. To 
say that, because they sentenced the prisoner to dismissal from 
the service, they thought him unworthy to remain in it, may 
have a pseudo-logical look about it, but it is really as absurd 
as to'say that a judge who passes sentence of death upon a 
prisoner must necessarily, think him unworthy to live. Even 
if Sir Wittram Mansrigtp did not see that his argument 
was utterly upset by the recommendation to mercy, he must 
have known, as an experienced and able official, that it was 
refuted by common practice. . 


After all, however, it is paying his defence a very poor 
compliment to treat his so-called reasons, in all soberness and 
gravity, as if they really were what they profess to be. We 
can only regard them as the colourable argument for a fore- 
gone conclusion. Sir MAnsFIELD’s apologists—for, 
strange as it may seem, he has two or three apologists—tell 
us that he is a conscientious, high-minded man, and has 
ruined Captain Jervis simply and solely from a sense ot 
duty. On public grounds it is to be hoped that they are 
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wrong. ‘The country is Jess concerned with the conscience 
of a Commanper-1n-Cuizr than with his common sense. If 
Sir Mansriztp knows what his conduct towards 
Captain Jervis has really been, and has persevered in it only 
because he had not the magnanimity to recede, the public 
interests are comparatively safe. He will for the future keep 
as clear of attacks upon headstrong aides-de-camp as they 
will of poaching upon his pickles and preserves. But if he 
has persuaded himself that he has been, throughout this 
disgraceful and ridiculous squabble, a martyr to a sense of 
duty, and that in his treatment of Captain Jervis he has 
been doing Gop and the army service, then may Heaven 
help the army he commands. If it be more dangerous and 
more prejudicial to military discipline to remove such a man 
from his post than to retain him in it, one does not see that 
anything short of suicide can disqualify an English general 
for high command. 


CONTROVERSY. 


CCORDING to a remark of Mr. Lewes, in a late number of 
the Fortnightly Review, no creed was ever destroyed by 

attacks from without. An ent, he observes, between the 
supporters and the antagonists of M. Comte for example, must 
necessarily be futile, because the controversialists have no common 
starting-point. If they were agreed upon any common premisses, 
they might compare the chain of inference by which those pre- 
misses were linked to their conclusions and discover which was 
the most coherent. As it is, the dispute always resolves itself 
ultimately into dogmatic assertions directly opposed, but as 
incapable of decision as of reconciliation. That this is the 
case in many familiar controversies is undeniable. Although the 
dispute between Roman Catholics and Protestants has gone on 
for centuries, neither party can boast of the one conclusive 
proof of a logical victory—that of having convinced their an- 
— There are far more venerable metaphysical disputes 
which have raged, in some form or other, as long as human 
language has been able to furnish the necessary weapons of 
discussion. Such controversies remind us of the openings of 
well-studied games of chess. Given the first aggressive move, 
the reply to that move and the retort to the reply, and so 
on, are known, and their remote effects calculated so far as any 
one has patience to pursue the subject. It would be as little 
beyond the bounds of imagination to make an automaton capable 
of conducting a controversy as to make the mechanical chess- 
player. The permutations and combinations in which the various 
arguments may be arranged give considerable variety to the 

e, but the arguments themselves are well-ascertained and 
imited in number. The skill of the antagonists is tested in the 
same way as that of the Austrian generals in the defence of the 
Quadrilateral ; they had not to invent new manceuvres so much as 
to apply tactics which had stood the test of experience on a per- 
fectly well-known country. Hence we expect such struggles to 
throw much more light upon the readiness of the disputants than 
upon the substantial merits of the question. 

And yet, if we look a little closer, the assertion seems rather to 
lose its point. That the chief controversialists should seldom or 
never convince each other is only what we might expect. The 
question is rather as to the effect produced upon the minds of by- 
standers. If the controversy between Mr. Mill and Sir William 
Hamilton had taken place in the lifetime of Sir William, it would 
have been little less than a miracle for either to have convinced 
the other. Philosophers do not give up their opinions because 
they are wrong, any more than a brewer gives up his business 
because he thinks it conducive to the spread of intoxication. A 
man’s views have to be aay ay into harmony with his life, some- 
how or other; but this may be accomplished by altering either his 
life or his views. The brewer persuades himself, and probably 
with truth, that his occupation is, on the whole, moral; and the 
— sticks to the views with which his reputation is 

d up; and as soon as the actual pressure of the logical 
serew is taken off, he manages to see the fallacies into which 
his opponent has been betrayed. Nor does this involve any dis- 
honesty. The minds of two controversialists can only be brought 
into contact, so to speak, over a very small area, The par- 
ticular topics which they discuss can only be one or two out of the 
infinite variety to which the same principles apply. It is impos- 
sible to bring a man’s whole system toa single criterion, and to 
stake the truth or falsehood of his opinions upon a given issue. If 
the defeated controversialist is at once a sincere and a weak- 
minded person, he will for the time give up his views upon the 
matter in discussion. But the chances are that he will gradually 
sway back to his old position, in order to restore his mind to a state 
of logical harmony ; and he will feel the need of doing so in propor- 
tion to his general capacity for systematic and connected thought. 
A mere logical mind will never forget this necessity. He has been 
beaten at one point of his line, and will perhaps slightly modify his 
dispositions to meet a new attack upon the same point; but it is 
very unlikely that he will imagine that this single defeat makes 
the whole position, by which all his habits of thought have pro- 
bably been moulded, untenable throughout, There is scarcely any 
man whose opinions are bound into such a totally iaclastic mass 
that to knock out one stone reduces the whole fabric to ruin. 


They are capable of giving a little in difierent places. suiting 
to the of controversy. yews 

All this is true enough of the principals, But lookers-on 
not be so much pledged to a system, nor so sensitive to the ne- 
cessity of holding one. They are capable of enjoying the excite. 
ment of the contest, and being attracted by the prestige of the 
more effective combatant. Useless as controversies are often said 
to be, they are at least extremely amusing, even to those who 
don’t care much about the result. Indeed, to the man who is too 
deeply interested they may become painful. Few people reall: 
have the patience to read a brilliant attack upon opinions to whi 
they attribute much importance. It gives an unpleasant shock 
for a time to that profound belief in one’s own infallibility which 
is one of the great comforts of life. But then most opinions upon 
speculative matters which admit of much argument are matters 
of considerable indifference to the great bulk of mankind, They 
are at any rate more pleased to see an enemy hitting the cham- 
pion of their own side very hard than they are annoyed by the 
thought that the blows may possibly reach themselves, Or 
perhaps the pleasure with which such performances are generall: 
viewed is due to the satisfaction which, as the inventors of 
cynical aphorisms tell us, we always take in the exposure of our 
friends. Whatever the cause may be, a good intellectual set-to, 
with a slight tinge of personality, attracts the interest of man 
people who take a tolerably impartial view of the question— 
meaning, b impartiality, that they are chiefly anxious to be on the 
winning side. ‘he actual antagonists do not convert each other 
but the winner extends the credit of his cause. He does not 
indeed extensively convert the multitudes who applaud; but that 
is partly owing to the marvellous capacity of most people for 
holding doctrines logically incompatible. Men are ready to admit 
that on the special subject of dispute they may be wrong, but they 
fail to see how much is necessarily involved in the admission; 
and, consequently, one doctrine after another is constantly fo 
upon the mass of mankind, each of which is supported by just 
the same arguments as its predecessors, and is in fact merely 
another application of the same truths. It is much as if we 
had to prove to a child first that two apples added to two 
apples made four apples, and then that the same formula held 
true of marbles. ‘the slow degrees by which a belief in the 
advantages of free trade or of religious toleration has gradually 
been drilled into the public mind are familiar examples of 
this. People are still capable of clinging to the last vestiges 


of a vexatious oath with the same pertinacity with which, in 


former days, they stood out for a good fiery persecution. Thus, 
although it is generally useless to argue with a reasoning being 
upon any single issue, eseaes it can involve merely a detail in a 
system, the same argument does not at all appl to the public at 
large. Although the public cannot properly Be called reasoning 
beings, in so far as they do not see the more remote bearings of a 
controversy, they do come to perceive that in the constant dis- 
putes which rage round particular questions one side has generall: 
the advantage; and the other side thus gradually loses oul. 
That this is the case in discussions about practical matters 
is obvious. There are directions in which any given theory 
may be brought to a reductio ad absurdum with greater facility 
than in others. The Corn Laws were more palpably impolitic 
than the Navigation Laws; it was only when they had been 
effectually upset that the other fortress of ignorant prejudice 
could be taken in rear and gradually became totally indefensible. 
But it is also true of the more profound metaphysical ques- 
tions to which Mr. Lewes refers. M. Comte’s disciples will 
certainly not admit the authority of any appeals to theology. So 
far they are beyond the reach of most ilants; and it is almost 
hopeless to bring such very wide questions as are raised to any 
controversial test, Merely to set forth M. Comte’s system in 
detail is laborious enough, without following it up by a runnin 
commentary tracing out its presumed deviations from the tru 
from the point where they first occur. But the mode in which 
such systems are gradually destroyed or confirmed by controversy 
is simpler. They, and the systems opposed to them, are bound to 
explain a variety of particular facts, One solution is found to 
unlock the particular difficulty better than the other. There thus 
appears to be some weak place in the theory set forth. By work- 
ing steadily at the breach once made, the whole body of doctrine 
is gradually disintegrated and falls to pieces, Hostile critics are 
much more likely tu perform this kind office than the supporters 
of the theory, who rather prefer patching up the weak places or 
endeavouring to conceal them from observation. And in this way 
the constant hammering of hostile controversy ultimately produces 
an effect like the trampling of feet upon a payement, although at 
the moment it is imperceptible. 

There is another circumstance which tends to conceal this 
tendency, and to mask the effect produced by hostile attacks. It is 
that one of the most approved modes of defending a theory is, not 
to alter the words in which it is d, but to alter the 
meaning of the words. It would be very curious, if it were 
possible to trace out the way in which the words used in 
certain controversies have been gradually depreciated like cur- 
rency, whilst professing to retain the same value. Many 
boasts about immutable opinions would ap to be as vain 
as an offer to puy a debt, contracted before the French Revo- 
lution, in assignats cf the same nominal value at the end of it. 
This is the obvivus cause of the mistake that missionaries have 
frequently made about New Zealanders and other supposed 
converts. They repeat the Creed and the Catechism so prettily 
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it would be impossible to deny their claims to Christianity. 
Suddenly they rise SS on take to cannibalism and all their 
old amiable ‘practices, with appetites sharpened by long 
abstinence. It sounds very horrible, and little creditable to the 
religion they have been taught; but, as a matter of fact, they 
have merely used the new phrases to suit their old barbarous 
conceptions. They really ap iated them no more than the 
European dress which they threw off at the first bush. The 
rocess of which this is rather a strong example is constantly seen 
a amore moderate form. Creeds approximate to each other in 
Te cithont the least conscious dishonesty on the part of their 
adherents. Doctrines, for example, which are expressed in terms 
of an exploded metaphysical theory are still retained, though it is 
easy to oa them in the background. But then, as it 1s plain 
that they have not very much meaning any way, it is nearly as 
to say that you believe them as that you do not. In old times, 
when the questions to which they referred were actively discussed, 
they had a very definite meaning indeed. Everybody perhaps has 
since come to be pretty much of the same mind about them, and, 
it may be, is agreed that they are absurd. But to leave them 
where they were disguises the fact that the creed has been sub- 
stantially altered, saves controversialists from the disgrace of 
openly striking their colours. us 
On this plan, as some of M. Comte’s followers seem to imitate 
the ancient bigotry which they condemn in others, they may, if 
their sect lasts long enough, find their dogmas very susceptible of 
judicious interpretations. It would scarcely be impossible, by 
adding a little to the meaning of some of their phrases and diluting 
a little that of others, to work the system up to a form in which it 
would not very seriously shock the prejudices of religious people 
in the future; though this would no doubt destroy one of its chief 
charms. It would then, however, be ible to affirm that it had 
never been injured by attacks from without, although every change 
had really been made to meet some new line of attack. Of course, 
if the sect should explode from within—a process which seems to 
have begun already—this would not be possible, because each party 
would struggle for the right to retain the old expressions with their 
old prestige of orthodoxy ; and thus the changes made would be 
po! ser visible to the outside world. Whilst, however, altering 
the meaning of words is so much easier than altering the words 
themselves, we can hardly expect a controversialist of any resources 
frankly to admit himself’ beaten. 


THE ARTISAN AND HIS NEWSPAPERS. 


A GOOD many people, we s t, who talk with much 
expansion and enlargement about’ the working-man, su 
that the great newspaper engine only reaches him in t 
shape of stale beer-stained copies of the Telegraph, or the care- 
fully picked chronicle of murders, burglaries, elopements, and the 
like which is the ordinary notion of the cheap Sunday paper. 
Those who take neither Mr. Bright nor Mr. Lowe as final 
authorities about the working-man, but observe him with their 
own eyes, and without either unsubstantial sentiment on the one 
hand or misplaced superciliousness on the other, are aware that 
you may gather an armful of exclusively working-class journals 
ina a afternoon’s walk from Charing Cross to the foot of 
Ludgate . If Dr. Johnson could come to life again, and 
repeat the invitation with which the cover of one of the magazines 
has familiarized us—“ Sir, let us take a walk down Fleet Street ”— 
he would be shocked at the number of newspapers that might 
catch his eye in which the devil figures, not as first Whig, but as 
last Tory, and in which the Church is spoken of not by any means 
too respectfully or affectionately. Of course, most people who do 
not belong to the artisan class—that is, people who draw their 
income quarterly or annually, instead of Fe , and who draw a 
good deal more than an artisan—will turn to a bundle of these 
newspapers with their minds fully made up about them before- 
hand. “| will be resolved to find them brimful of violence, 
atheism, and sedition, or else teeming with virtue, manliness, and 
decorous vigour. A more sensible plan is too look at them with 
impartiality. Some deep philosopher has remarked that there is, 
after all, a great deal of human nature in the world; and this is 
not altogether untrue of the artisan world. Whatever view one 
may take about Reform, the organs of working-class sentiment 
cannot be other than decply interesting. Take half a dozen of 
them for last Saturday. ey are all full of character and signi- 
ficance. Two of the | t and most conspicuous are The Com- 
monwealth, the Organ of the Reform Movement, and The Bee-Hive 
Newspaper, the Organ of Industrial Interests and the Reform Move- 
ment, The latter is understood to be the organ of the Trades’ 
Unions, and to have great influence in the Northern districts. On 
the first page of each of these journals a conspicuous place is 
given to contributions, not from working-men at all, but from two 
Oxford men, both prominent disciples of the Comtian philosophy. 
e not shift its ground from Registered Residential 
Manb i Suffrage, the only way of making the whole country 
‘the tribunal of ultimate appeal.” As it is, “ the whole legisla- 
tive engine has grown thoroughly corrupt, thoroughly indifferent, 
and essentially selfish.” ‘The governing classes will, no doubt, 
remain the governing classes still, for the present. But instead of 


filling Parliament with their idlers, instead of governing by em 
talk and official shuffling, instead of 


instead of class and sect legislation, and waste of the money, life, 
health of the nation, they must be made to govern in the interest 
of the whole people. . . . To bring about this, the only end of a 
genuine Reform, they need to be roused and watched by a power 
equal to the task—the power residing in Manhood Suffrage.” It 
is worth noticing that Mr. Harrison argues, not on Mr. Bright's 
principle, but on Mr. Lowe’s; though he denies Mr. Lowe's facts, 
and maintains that we require Reform, not to meet a claim of 
abstract right, but because the present machine actually does not 


| perform the work for which it exists, 


whilst still retaining their old divergent professions, and — 


| 


Professor Beesly writes to the Commonwealth in the same 
spirit of contempt and detestation towards the present political 
< For though his subject is nominally Jamaica, it is really 

e character of the privileged and ruling classes, who, as he in- 
sists, would aid and abet a policy like Mr E re’s in this country if 
they par baoe the chance. Mr. Beesley tells the artisans that he 
“no indignation to waste on a insignificant muscular person like 
Mr. Eyre,” and that it would ve hard that Mr. Eyre should be hung 
“while the Rev. Charles Kingsley treads unabashed the path that 
leads to preferment.” He winds up by warning his readers that 
“unless workmen are to take their own part, they will 
before long find themselves more at the mercy of wealth and 
privilege than they have been accustomed to think possible.” It 
must be admitted that Mr. Bright is far from being the most 
truculent member of his own The effect of this spirit 
which traces everything to a privileged government may be seen 
in an article which comes next to Mr. Beesly’s, upon “The 
Working Man’s Food and Drink Adulterations.” The title itself 
is rather perplexing, because, in spite of many of them having no 
vote, one would suppose that oubiananaile food and drink were 
only about as be gf adulterated as those of their neighbours. 
The writer talks, among other things, of Harvey Sauce. Is the 
adulteration of this excellent condiment a peculiarly artisan 
grievance? The crowning iniquity of all is the poisoning of the 
contents of the cayenne cruet by red lead; and finally the writer 
tells us that “these are a few more of the reforms that the 
ignorant and drunken, brutal and venal English working-men do 
wish for; and for Mr. Lowe’s information I beg to add 
that I am prouder of having the honour of belo to the 
class reviled than to that of the revilers.” It is difficult 
for persons with unheated minds to imagine the inflamed class- 
feeling which makes a man attribute the presence of red 
lead in cayenne to a restrieted franchise. The pro me of 
the Commonwealth in which this appears is very simply and 
definitely stated :—“ Manhood Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, Repre- 
sentation based upon Numbers, Direct Taxation, A Reform of 
Laws relating to Land, Co-operative Self-Employment, Reduction 
of the Hours of Labour,” &c. . And, just as there is no reason why 
the devil should have all the tunes to himself, so the 
Commonwealth does not see why the privileged ones should have 
all the fine arts to themselves, and it therefore presents to its 
readers each week a portrait of an eminent political personage. 
Last Saturday Colonel Dickson was the hero of the week ; to-day 
Mr. Ernest Jones, it appears, is to be presented in the same dis- 
tnguished character. 

‘The Bee- Hive seems to care less about art, and more about busi- 
ness. Its first leading article is a remonstrance with some trades 
which still “hold back from taking part in the proposed Reform 
demonstration, on the ground that political action is contrary to 
their rules.” “If by obtaining the: hise members of Trades’ 
Societies would place themselves in a better position to protect 
their societies and their industrial interests—a truth so self- 
evident that we think no man will dispute for a moment—it is the 
duty of these societies not to stumble over a rule that in its 
general application might or might not be useful, and not allow 
this rule to stand in the way of their assisting to obtain a measure 
which would do more to consolidate and strengthen their socicties and 
advance the interests of the members than all the rules and regu- 
lations under which they now exist.” This article is followed by 
an ingenious theory about “ The Alleged Trade Outrage in Shef- 
field,” to the effect that “it was an affair concocted by Fearney- 
hough himself to answer a double pu in the first place, to 
bring discredit upon the Sawgrinders’ Union, with whom he had 
quarrelled, and to excite sympathy and procure a subscription for 
himself.” The next article turns upon “ the baseness of the 

ublic press” in te on such matters, and, among other 
iniquities, in perverting a letter written to a parson at Darlington 
into a threat against his life, when in truth all that could 
be said of it was that “it was certainly not couched in very 
complimentary terms.” Here, by the way, the writer shows 
either that he never saw the letter, or else presumes that his 
readers will never see it. The letter was published in the 
Northumberland pa rather more than a fortnight ago, 
and was as distinctly bloody and deadly in its intent as any 
letter that ever was sent by a Tipperary assassin to his land- 
lord. Apart from this piece of mis-statement, wilful or other- 
wise, the article is ingenious and plausible enough. The next 
page is filled with reports of meetings of the various trade asso- 
ciations—the Railway Servants, the Operative Garment Dyers, 
the Operative Tailors’ Protective Association, the Saw Makers’ 
Society, the Saw Handle Makers’ Society, and others; and it is 
just to say that resolutions were at some of them honour- 
ably condemnatory of the Sheffield outrage. It appears that there 
is a strike and lock-out going on among the journeymen hair- 
dressers, who are as anxious as their neighbours to engage 
in what they call “the cause of capital versus labour.” 
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method of conducting the contest is to issue a circular, thus:— 


“Gentlemen,—In consequence of the determined opposition of 


a few employers in London to the five o’clock movement by 
locking-out our most active members, and also threatening 
to discharge any man belonging to the Hairdressers’ Satur- 
day Early Closing Association, we are compelled to call out 
a large number of your brother workmen; therefore you are 
earnestly requested to stay away from London until we have 
settled this question, and forward subscriptions,” &c. A letter 


of a much less moderate kind comes from the Secretary of 


a North-country Society, complaining of desertion: — “The 
Society decidedly objects to injure an individual for his in- 
dividual opinion, but justice requires that the names of the men 
who had been instrumental in our defeat should be posted in 
every club-room in the kingdom.” Then follow the names and 
addresses of these victims of justice and their individual opinions. 
And after this another person is named and denounced for 
“introducing a system in the shop for which he acts as captain, 
alike detrimental to our interest as a trade, and glaringly at 
variance with the laws of decency and morality. Who ever heard, 
Mr. Editor, of a woman sitting crosslegged on the board, taking her 


post amongst six or seven companions? As the representatives of 


the trade in Middlesbro’, we protest against such a scandal, and 
leave him to the effects of his own conscience.” The little touch 
of cant at the end is quite perfect, after the manner of the Holy 
Inquisition. The notion of hanging a man’s name up in every 
club-room in the kingdom, as an object of contempt and hatred in 
the eyes of his own class, and then leaving him to his own 
conscience, is truly delightful. 

Besides the Bee-Hive as the general organ, some of the trades have 
their own special representative. The Tuilor, for instance, has 
reached its third number. In addition to the grievances of the trade, 
it takes up the usual doctrine that the Union rule against politics 
should be suspended. “ Let us throw aside for the time ail pro- 
hibitions against politics in this particular instance, marshal the 
strength of our unions, and march to victory.” The Tailor’s 
emotion even carries him into verse, and in the number before us 
there are four very passable stanzas, only we have no very distinct 
or accurate notion what it is all about. Here are two of them :— 


See! the star of freedom dawning, 
Workmen only wait awhile ; 
Fearless every danger scorning, 
Then on you its light will smile. 
Mark! what ray of lustrous glory 
Floods the distant horizon ; 
Proclaiming still the ancient story, 
Peace and brotherhood to men. 
* * 
Tho’ in narrow chamber moaning, 
A ray of hope it brings to thee ; 
Tho’ beneath oppression groaning 
Thou’rt on the eve of liberty. 
Then workman wait a little longer 
The light in lustrous floods appears ; 
Every moment growing stronger 
Then cease to sigh, and dry your tears. 


Similar to the Tailor is the Staff of Life, “specially designed to 


advocate the claims and promote the interests of the Baking 


Trade ”—with a sentence of Mr. Mill’s for its motto, followed by 
a line of Mr. Carlyle’s to the effect that “all labour is sacred,” 
The bakers too solace themselves in song:— ~ 


This toiling by night 

Is a terrible game, 

We may soon set it right ; 
*Tis ourselves we must blame. 
Let us work with a will, 
There’s a task for ys all, 
United we stand, 

But divided we fall. 


By close union alone 

We our rights shall obtain ; 

If we failed, men, before 
Let us try it again. 

The good to be gained, 

Sure, will each one repay, 
When the night’s for ourselves, 
And the labour by day. 


Oh! had I the power 
Of the Magi to wield, 
I'd be first in the van 
Of this glorious field. 
No truce should be given, 
No parley be made, } 
* *Till this foul blot of slav’ry 
Was wiped from our trade. 


See our friends in the north, 
In the south, east, and west, 
Are up and a doing, 

Aye, and striving their best. 
‘Then fal up our ranks, 

Let’s no longer delay ; 

‘then no move of night work, 
But to labour by day. 


Be sure that your leaders 

_ Are true to the core, 
Let each one be prepared 
With the sinews of war; 
This being provided, 
We'll then on to the fight, 
What we've asked as a boon 
We'll demand as a right. 


There is not much that is in any way distinctive about some of 
the other journals meant for the artisans, such as the Working-Man 
and the rest. There are others, again, which it would be unfair to 
call artisan journals, in which popular religious beliefs are vehe- 
mently assailed. The National Reformer, it is true, is edited b 
a person who is a very prominent declaimer belonging to th, 
Reform League, and is always received with vigorous acclama- 
tions at the artisan meetings in London, political or otherwise 
The editor, writing under the name of “ Iconoclast,” : 
an account of the various speakers at a Reform meeting, says 
that “ the principal speakers were Mr. Potter, Mr. Langley and 
ourselves,” and declares with just pride that “we received 9 

erfect ovation, waving of hats, sticks, and handkerchiefs greet- 
ing our conclusion, and the whole auditory again cheering 
us as we left the building.” It is not necessary for us to 
discuss the religious views of this peculiarly popular 
which are expounded from time to time in his journal with 
a coarseness that is not a little startling. One or two of 
the communications in what he calls his “Open Column” are 
curious. One correspondent, evidently an artisan, says that in his 
opinion “the United States of America are the future home 
of the European masses, who if they are defeated here in the 
struggle for those rights the possession of which alone can make 
life prosperous and happy, will, I am confident, find there—also in 
Canada and Mexico—a home,” &c. Still more remarkable is 
another letter, on the condition of the poor, in which the root of the 
evil is declared to be the fact that “the agricultural labourer has 
too many children.” “TI believe,” this correspondent concludes, 
“if the doctrines of Malthus were taught to and understood by 
our poor, much sorrow, much crime, and much misery would be 
for ever done away with.” Of course neither of these cases 
does more than represent the opinion of an individual of a class; 
still they are not a little interesting even in this limited way. 

Persons who only read middle-class and upper-class newspapers 
may feel as if they were standing on their heads as they turn over 
the pases of these unfamiliar organs of the too unfamiliar opinions 
of the working-class. Plainly speaking, they are not pleasant 
reading, but a candid man would probably admit that for this 
unpleasantness the writers, and those whom they represent, are not 
the only people to blame. He is inclined to feel, in the wordy 
war between — and labour, between privilege and democracy, 
as Falkland felt in the more violent war of his day. The ex- 
treme manifestoes of one side are as unlikely to give him any 
gratification as those of the other. 


THE GENESIS OF CURATES. 


OX" of the lay speakers at the late Church —_ ventured 
on a bold and praiseworthy stroke. Mr. Sidney Owen, a 
gentleman to whom the largest College in Oxford mainly owes 
that there is one branch of academical honours of which the 
members share largely, ventured to get up before Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Deans, and tell them a few plain facts as to the sort 
of sufferings which himself and his fellow laymen have to go 
through, and as to the nature and origin of his tormentors, Of 
course Mr. Owen was pooh-poohed; he probably reckoned 
on such a fate beforehand. e Bishop of Oxford got up, 
tried to make a joke of what Mr. Owen had said, and of 
course the company laughed with the Bishop against the 
layman. But if the Bishop had the laugh on his side, Mr. 
Owen had the facts on his, Mr. Owen draws anything 
but a flattering picture of the mass of the young men whom he 
sees in Oxford giving themselves up to nothing but frivolous 
amusements, and whom in a year or two he and the rest 
us are called on to sit under as our religious teachers, The 
Bishop simply says that they do not do as Mr. Owen 
says; but then Mr, Owen, a resident Professor and Tutor, 
has far better means of judging than the mee» Mr. 
doubts whether the so-called Theological Colleges do them much 
good—a point on which the Bishop discreetly holds his peace. In 
a disputation like this the combatants are not equally matched. 
Mr. Owen has no conceivable motive to attack the Curates un- 
justly, while the Bishop, the creator of countless Curates, has 
every motive to defend them through thick and thin. Before an 
audience mainly clerical, Mr. Owen had no chance; the om 
and interests of the majority were too strongly with the Bishop. 
Perhaps Mr. Owen may comfort himself when he reads in another 
part of the report that, when a paper of Dr. Shirley’s was read, “of 
course nobody thought of listening to it.” An assembly in which 
not to listen to a paper by Dr. Shirley is assumed as a matter of 
course certainly has a very odd look in the eyes of scholars. One 
begins to ask whether the company did not ‘mainly consist of the 
class denounced by Mr. Owen, and whether, in refusing to listen to 
Dr. Shirley and in joining in a silly laugh against Mr, Owen, they 
were not simply detending their own cause? But in the outer 
world Mr. Owen has an almost unfair advantage over the Bishop. 
The makers, and even the employers, of Curates are comparatively 
few; but who is there who has not suffered under Curates? 
When we say Curates, we speak advisedly. The Rector or 
Vicar and the Curate are two distinct classes and must not be con- 
founded. We instinctively feel the difference. The Rector or 
Vicar is a sort of neutral person. When we hear a hitherto 
unknown man described as Rector of such a place, it gives us 
absolutely no presumption as to what sort of man he is likely to 
be. Some Rectors are fools and bores, Some are exactly 
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ite. The beneficed clergy of England include among their 
some of the most arrant blockheads and some of the pro- 
foundest scholars and philosophers to be found in the whole world. 
You cannot venture to prejudge Mr. A., Rector of B. He may 
turn out to be a man whom you will shun for ever after, or he may 
be a man whose acquaintance you will look on as a privilege 
for the rest of your days. The chances are so strong either 
way that your mind is altogether unbiassed. But against the 
Curate, the mere Curate, we must confess that there is somewhat 
of a presumption. We — him to be a bore till he proves him- 
self to be otherwise. No doubt he often does prove himself 
to be otherwise ; still, in the case of the Curate, there is a pre- 
sumption one way, while, in the case of the Rector, there is no 
umption either way. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Bector is necessarily a mere full-blown Curate, or that he has 
necessarily been a Curate at all. He ed have been or he may 
not have oon A lar "aed of the best and most intel- 
lectual of the beneficed clergy never were Curates in any strict 
sense. In many cases they never held a curacy at all; in other 
cases they have held curacies under circumstances which alto- 
er distinguish them from the genuine Curate. It is clear that 
Ee Owen's remarks do not apply, as a rule, to clerical Fellows of 
Colleges. There are also a good many to whom they do not apply 
among the holders of what are called “ family livings”—a class 
supplying some of the best and some of the worst among the 
. As for the clerical Fellows, it is plain that, if they 
had lived the sort of utterly idle. lives which Mr. Owen 
describes, they would never have won Fellowships even in 
the less distinguished Colleges. Such men often take a curacy, to 
keep themselves in ecclesiastical practice till they get a College 
living, but they are essentially different from the genuine Curate. 
And wecould point to some of the most distinguished men in the 
Church who never, even in this way, held a curacy at all. The 
genuine Curate, the Curate pure and simple, the man who is 
nothing in the world but a Curate, is something altogether dif- 
ferent, That Mr. Owen’s description is fully applicable to a 
large proportion, probably to a vast majority, of these pure and 
unmixed Curates, no one who knows anything about it can 
doubt. Of course there are exceptions; we have several times 
come across a sensible Curate, and we have even once or 
twice stumbled on so strange a phenomenon as a learned Curate. 
But we are bound to say, to the credit of the dispensers of Church 
——o, that these exceptional specimens did not remain 
urates always. And there can be no doubt that many, even of 
the class of which Mr. Owen complains, do contrive to sow their 
‘wild oats, to pick - after their ordination some portion of the 
thought and knowledge which they ought to have picked up before, 
and to grow in the end into very decent Rectors and Vicars. Of 
course it proves nothing to say, with the Bishop, that it is unfair to 
attack people merely for being young, and that youth is a fault 
which each year helps to cure. ‘This was all very well to raise a 
laugh, but Mr. Owen did not attack any one merely for being 
young. He blames certain young men, not for being young men, 
which they cannot help, but for being several things which they 
might help. There is another large class of young men against 
whom Mr, Owen would bring no sort of charge at all. Still it is 
true that, even of Mr. Owen’s young men, many do improve as 
they grow older. But that is no reason why they might not be 
very different, even while young, from what Mr. Owen truly says 
they are. They cannot all be geniuses, they cannot all be saints; 
but they might be a good deal less idle, trivolous, and ignorant 
than they are. 

A moment’s thought will show that all that Mr. Owen says is 
true, and must be true, in the nature of things. The mere Curate, 
distinguished as above, must be almost always either a Literate or 
an undistinguished University man. The Literate has his own 
faults, and, we believe, his own merits also; the nature of the 
passman we all know. What he does with his mind during the 
years that he spends at Oxford or Cambridge is the profoundest of 
mysteries, He certainly does not occupy the whole of it in the 
immediate studies of the place; we can hardly stretch the judg- 
ment of charity so far as to suppose that he occupies any 
great part of it in the more special studies of his future pro- 
ession. Every one who knows Oxford -at least can confirm 
Mr. Owen’s statement that a “devotion” to amusements, a way 
of looking on amusements, not as necessary recreations, but 
almost as the business of life, is becoming more and more 
characteristic of the great mass of unde uates. And the 
class which mainly produces Curates is one of the classes most 
open to the charge. The Curates come mainly from the class 
who do not pry and Fellowships. Those who do must, in 
the nature of things, use amusements without abusing them; if 

ey, in Mr. Owen's phrase, “devoted” themselves to them, they 
would not get their classes and fellowships. Those of whom 

» Owen complains will of course mainly consist of those who 
are too rich to care about fellowships, and of those who are too 
stupid to have any chance of getting them. In the former class, 
as no one knows better than Mr. Owen, there is a large body 
of most honourable exceptions. It is the latter class which 
mainly keeps us in Curates—the class to whose sermons the 
much-enduring layfolk have to sit and listen. Here and 
there a really able man misses his Fellowship, and is driven 
to subside into a curacy. But, as a rule, the ranks of our 
curatehood are supplied by youths whom, at the best, 
merciful Examiners have raised from the very gates of 
Pluck to the comparative paradise of the gulf. They have, in 


the intervals of sport, contrived to master learning enough to 
hammer through one or two Greek and Latin sentences, to write 
a problem or two in Enclid, or to answer half-a-dozen childish 
questions in English history. A Theological College possibly 
crams them with the names of one or two Fathers and of one 
or two Anglican divines. They learn a formula or two; it 
used to be to upset “ Romanism on the one hand and Dissent 
on the other,” and now it is to trample Jowett and Colenso 
under foot, when Jowett and Colenso have not even the worm’s 
chance of turning on the foot which tramples them. They then 
come forth, in their own eyes and in the eyes of the young ladies 
of their parish, finished theologians and croquet-players ; 
models of every earthly grace during six days in the week, 
and ruthless exterminators of heresy on the seventh. With a 
full conviction of their own omniscience they proceed to wield 
the spiritual hammer with as great effect in the pulpit as ever 
they wielded its temporal antitype on the smoothly-shaven lawn. 
The intellect of the middle-aged laity is driven to ulate 
whether an amusement which seems so specially congenial to the 
a clerical mind does not in truth, in some hidden way, sym- 

olize some profound mystery. One thing is certain, that efficiency 
on the croquet-ground is established, by common consent, as a ne- 
cessary part of the character of the perfect and thoroughly attractive 
Curate. The fact is plain; the reasons are poabokly altogether 
beyond our depth. ' 

e have sometimes speculated whether of the twain were the 
more gracious, the solemn bumptious Curate or the frivolous 
bumptious Curate. There is, to be sure, a small class of trembling 
and quaking Curates, but they are a very small class, and wes 
that they are mainly to be found among the ranks of Literates. 
The Order, as a.rule, does not lack self-confidence. On the 
frivolous bumptious class we need hardly enlarge further; the 
solemn bumptious are, we half suspect, dying out, and we are 
on the whole inclined to regret them. They were perhaps greater 
personal bores than the uet-players, but they did inspire one 
with a sort of res e mean the kind of Curate who is 
awfully in earnegt, who looks on the well-disposed layman as 
somebody to be flattered as long as he goes along with his pastor, 
and to A bullied as soon as he ventures to think for himself. 
You are perhaps at a dinner-party; there comes one of those 
awful pauses which will happen even in the best regulated dinner- 
parties, when the conversation of one couple suddenly becomes 
audible to the whole company. You have just been laughin 
with your own immediate companion, and you hear the awfu 
words, “The Resurrection of the Body,” sounding over the room 
from the mouth of a.Curate who had forgotten that he was not in 
“ coward’s castle” but at his neighbour’s dinner-table. 

And these men are set to preach. Educated and thoughtful 
men, who thoroughly enter into and enjoy the worship of the 
Church of England, have the whole thing marred for them by the 
unequally yoking together of psalm and litanies with the crude 
compositions of men who, a year or two before, were trembling 
for their destiny in the Schools. Happy he whose Curate is 
simply stupid and lets him repose in peace. But what if one of 
the solemn class thinks it ey Be pour forth his learning ? 
What if he tells you that English Bishops were no doubt present 
at the Council of Nice, because English Bishops were present at 
the Council of Arles? Slumber is driven away by the open con- 
fusion of Celt and Teuton, by the implied confusion of the 
Ligurian and the Bithynian Nicwea, What if he tells you that 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews to comfort the Hebrews 
for the loss of their first Bishop St. James, who had been lately 
beheaded by order of Herod? The mind naturally runs off into 
a speculation whether, when St. Paul meditated a journey into 
Spain, it was not really a pilgrimage to Compostella to congratulate 
his brother Apostle on his victories over the Moors. Yet there 
is perhaps a lower depth. The solemnities at least stick to prose. 
The frivolities are sometimes borne aloft into the Nephelococcygia 
of blank verse. We remember our first introduction to an orator 
of this class, how we seriously believed that he was ~—iy 
quoting from some poet or other. It could not be Milton. as 
it Pollok’s Course of Time, or was it Satan Montgomery? Not at 
all; it was the orator himself whose thoughts not only clothed 
themselves with metaphors, but fell, page after , whether 
consciously or unconsciously, into verses of ten syllables. Lord 
North himself could not have slept through this sort of thing, 
and possibly Mr. Gould and Mr. Yarrell would have scratched 
their heads had they heard their pastor inform them with all 
apostolic fervour and energy— 

Pluck but one feather from the eagle’s wing, 
And he will soar no more. 


Can these things be? It is a painful truth that they can. The 
Bishop of Oxford allows that “ 14,000 solid young orators ” 
are not to be caught. Need they, we ask in all humility, be orators 
at all? A French parish is not condemned to 104 yearly sermous 
from its own curé or vicaire. It hears a much smaller number 
from some really able preacher who devotes himself to preach- 
ing only. How many an English r there is of whom we 
instinctively say, “ How admirable is that man, how kind, how 
charitable, how full of every virtue—if he would only not 
preach!” Is.it impossible to say one’s prayers and sing one’s 
psalms without the infliction of a sermon after them? If the 
sermon must be—and we bclieve some people like sermons, even 
sermons in verse—may there not be toleration? Cannot ihe 
sermon be so arranged that the worshippers may hear it or not as 
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they please? We wish Mr. Owen would not talk about 
“ solidarity””—perhaps, however, he picked up the word from 
some eloquent Curate—but we are — sure that he has, in 
King Harry’s vigorous English, “ got the sow by the right ear.” 


A CO-OPERATIVE COLLIERY. 


a Town Hall at Leeds was recently the scene of a —7 
remarkable meeti Fifteen hundred coal-miners, “ wit. 
their wives and sweethearts,’ assembled to commemorate the 
improvement in their social and material position that had been 
effected by the judicious measures lately resorted to by their 
employers, One feature of the proceedings consisted in the pre- 
sentation, on behalf of the workmen, of a piece of silver plate 
to the managing partner. The reader will at once assume that 
the proprietors of this particular colliery are a body of philan- 
thropists, in whose eyes the percentage realized on the capital 
of the concern is but a trifle when compared with the fulfilment 
of their kindly wishes. He will admire the good-natured zeal 
for the innocent pleasure of their workpeople which is implied 
in the organization of such an entertainment, while he will wish 
that the selfishness of human nature could oftener permit con- 
siderations of profit to be thus postponed to the promotion of 
mutual good will, Or, supposing him to be of a practical turn 
of mind, he may be led to condemn the intrusion of pure bene- 
volence into business matters, and to prophesy the approaching 
ruin of the amiable enthusiasts who have made the experiment. 
If, however, he were acquainted with the recent history of the 
district whence the guests were drawn, his sober recollections 
would hardly coincide with the imaginary picture with which we 
have thus credited him. And if he had listened—even without 
this previous knowledge—to the speeches made at the meeting, 
he would gradually have come to discover that the associations 
originally called up by the mention of the Whitwood and Methley 
Collieries had been of a wholly different character from those 
suggested by the present gathering. He woud have identified 
the name of the senior partner in the undertaking with one long 
connected with some of the sternest and most protracted contests 
between masters and men ever known in that branch of industry. 
He would have heard a frank confession that those years of 
constant warfare had been years of large pecuniary losses to the 
proprietors, as well as of deprivation and suffering to the miners 
employed in their service; and that it was in consequence of this 
conviction gradually forcing its way into the minds of the former 
that they had resolved to try some new expedient for reconciling 
two classes of persons whose respective powers seemed to be just 
so evenly balanced as to ensure the ruin of both. 

The interest attaching, therefore, to this bold innovation on 
long-established relations between employers and employed is far 
greater than would be excited by the good or evil fortunes of any 
merely charitable scheme. By slow degrees we are learning that, 
however valuable philanthropy may be as a preliminary agent, it 
will not supply the force which is wanted to bring the disputes 
between capital and labour to a satisfactory and final settlement. 
The higher class of workman does not ask in these days for 
charity ; indeed, he would probably reject it if it were offered, 
He asks, though too often blindly and unintelligently, to have 
justice done him, and to receive from the gross profits of the 
master for whom he works a share which shall be fairly pro- 
portionate to the outlay which he has himself contributed. If 
this proportion can be ascertained, it is obviously to the interest 
of the capitalist to accede to the terms. ‘To hold out for some- 
thing better is merely to run the risk of the men refusing to 
work, or emigrating to other districts, and consequently of his 
own capital lying idle, instead of bringing in its fair return. 
A corresponding danger awaits the workman if he pitches 
his demands too high. In that case, he makes it impossible 
for his employer to go on producing except at a loss, and in 
this way he drives the capital on which he really depends 
for his support to seek a more profitable investment else- 
where. ‘The whole machinery of strikes and lock-outs is 
simply a rude and imperfect attempt to work out this equation. 
The master is withheld from offering too little in the way 
of wages by the fear of a combination among the men; the 
men are withheld from asking too much by the fear of a com- 
bination among the masters. Such a method as this can only give 
a very rough approximation to the real standard. Innumerable 
circumstances may interpose to prevent either party from feeling 
it safe to = its requirements to what may all the time be their 
just length. So long as the wrong is not too conspicuous it may 

better for the master to pay more, or for the men to take less, 
than the state of trade really dictates, rather than to provoke an 
appeal to that disastrous warfare which always lies as a pos- 
sibility in the background. It follows, therefore, that even if 
men were governed only by considerations of interest, there are 
grave objections to the ordinary process by which the relations 
of labour and capital are adjusted. But when we further take 
into account the extent to which men are influenced by passion, 
and the utterly reckless manner in which, when so influenced, 
they will inflict suffering upon others, or submit to it in their 
own persons rather than yield a point, however trifling, about which 
ba feel strongly, these objections are indefinitely multiplied. 

/onsiderations of this kind are too commonly only estimated a 
their full value by external and uninterested observers, and it is 
greatly to the credit of Messrs. Briggs that they should form 


an exception to this prevalent rule. About two years 
they became satisfied that it would not pay to carry on be 
ness on the footing on which it had been Up to 
that time. Their profits had fallen in one year to 42 per cent., 
in another year to 3} per cent., and the constant recurrence 
of strikes among their workmen offered no probability of effect. 
ing any improvement in their affairs. It was clear that there 
was little encouragement to run all the risks and to submit to all 
the anxieties of a business so costly and so uncertain as coal. 
mining, and to get in return the same interest for the capital in- 
vested as it would have yielded if it had been left in the F 
or put out on Papin They determined to try whether, by so 
far taking their workmen into partnership with themselves ag 
to make the interests of the two identical, the difficulty could 
not be solved. ‘The Company was accordingly registered under 
the Act of 1862, two-thirds of the share-capital retained by the 
members of the firm, and one-third allotted in shares of 15h, 
with 10/. called up, to their workmen and customers. The rate 
of wages paid was to be the average rate of the district, and the 
profits of the concern were to be divided in the following fashion :— 
10 per cent. was set aside as the dividend due to the capitali 
but all above that proportion was to be divided equally between 
the shareholders and the labourers in their employ. In order to 
encourage the latter class to become ihaschbdinn, the half set 
apart for them was to be again subdivided, so that the share. 
holders employed should — one-third of the bonus, and 
the whole number employed the remaining two-thirds. It wag 
agreed to try the plan here sketched during the year beginning 
July 1, 1865; and in the previous May, Mr. H. C. Briggs, the 
managing partner of the firm, put out an address to the work 
detailing the scheme at full length, and encouraging them to co- 
operate heartily with the experiment by a detailed example of the 
results which would follow my divisible profits for the 
year to amount to 12} or1§ percent. In the former case a workman 
not a shareholder would receive, according to Mr. Briggs’s calcula- 
tions, 1,4, per cent. on his earnings, making, if his weekly wages 
amounted to 308., a bonus of 26s. 6d. at the end of the year; 
while a workman who was also a shareholder would receive 
= cent., giving him—supposing his wages to be the same—a 
nus of 3/. 18s. at the end of the year. If the profits should rise 
to 15 per cent., the bonus divisible among the workmen would 
amount to 10 per cent. on his earnings, or double the preceding 
estimate. 

For some time previously to the issuing of this circular the 
profits of the concern had, as we have seen, been less than 5 
cent., so that it is not wonderful that promises based cn the sup- 
position that this sum might be trebled, or nearly so, encountered 
a good deal of doubt and suspicion. But the experience of the 
first year has abundantly justified Messrs. Briggs’s anticipations, 
Fortune so far favoured them that trade was brisk, and thi 
“aided by the increased care and attention of the workmen, 
above ali by the absence of strikes, enabled the Directors to 
divide 12 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital, and 
to devote a sum of 1,800/. (equal to 2 per cent. on the 
capital) to the formation of a workman’s bonus fund.” Thus, 
on the one hand, the owners of capital realized an actually 
larger sum during the year than they had ever done before; 
and, on the other hand, the workmen received from 1/. to 10h 
in addition to the usual wages paid in the neighbouring col- 
lieries. “Many had a five-pound note in their possession for 
the first time, and some few had two, the highest bonus being 
paid to a miner who, being a shareholder, received on his 
year’s earning of 1094. 8s. gd. a bonus of 100. 188, 10d.” Here, 
therefore, there is no question of philanthropy. The results 
of the scheme are patent to every business man, and whatever 
doubts he may feel as to the ultimate working of the experiment 
he can have none as to the fairness with which it tends to benefit, so 
far as it benefits anybody, the capitalist and the labourer alike. 
“We don’t pretend,” said Mr. H. C. Briggs at the Leeds meeting, 
“that we propounded our scheme solely from patriotic motives. 
We believed that it would pay; there is tangible proof that 
it has paid; and I believe that it will continue to pay.” So 
far as we can see, there is every reason to think that this 
prophecy will be fulfilled. The system of cooperation in the 
shape in which it is here introduced is free from many of the 
disadvantages attendant upon associations of workmen apart 
from capitalists, while it secures all the advantages which, under 
favourable circumstances, such associations have undoubtedly 
been proved to possess. It puts an absolute end to strikes, for 
when once the terms of the have been accepted 
there is nothing left to quarrel about. Capital has its initial 
profit of 10/. per cent. ; labour has its initial profit in the form of 
average wages ; and all beyond this is equally divided between the 
two. But it is not to the cessation of strikes only that this success 
isdue. It is caused at least as much by the improvement im- 
mediately visible in the character of the work done. The world is 
as yet a long way from a complete observance of the golden rule, 
and aman works very differently when he has — wr consider 
how to be diligent enough to escape observation or dismissal, and 
when he is conscious that every addition to his master’s income 
may in its degree be an addition to his own. In coal-mining this 
discrepancy is even more apparent than in other trades, from 
impossibility of subjecting the work done to any effective super- 
vision, and Mr. Briggs pointed out in his on pre address to his 
workmen three ways in which alittle additional thought on the part 
of every man employed might effect a saving of upwards of 3,000/. 
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a year. It will be at once evident how powerful a motive to 

siigent labour is introduced by proprietors who can honestly say 
to their men, “ We have endeavoured to make your real interests 
so identical with our own that every man who by neglect or care- 
Jessness wastes the property of the Company is reducing the 
amount available for bonus on the general earnings.” Such a con- 
sciousness, more than anything else, will make men careful 
themselves, and watchful over their fellows. 


GROANS OF THE KIRK, 


HE Times nas just made one of those discoveries which 
T seem to be reserved for the dull season of the year. Some- 
how or other it always happens that when the rainy season is over, 
and before the packs of foxhounds and lawyers have their first 
meet, just when the English people from sheer lack of employ- 
ment take to that peculiar form of suicide which is known as 
Alpine travelling, some especial craze takes possession of the 
Leading Journal—marriage on three hundred a year, the ethics 
of St.John’s Wood arrangements, or crinoline. As anything — 

ing the pond, ,rat hunting, or croquet—is fun in the 
country, so nothing is too small for the Times in October. 
And the smaller the better. Now that smoking in rail- 
ways is out, smoking an Archbishop or the doings at St. Alban’s 
in Holborn is in. All that is wanted in the autumn subject 
is that it shall be one on which even “8S. G. O.” can do his two 
columns. And then itis only a rule of three. When “S. G. 0.” 
is good for two columns, this is always understood as a general 
invitation to Fathers of Families, Staunch Protestants, Nolumus 
es Anglie, &c., to order in their pens and ink. There are 
certain subjects—a picture, the parson, just the whole of theology, 
and only the entire law of England—about which every Briton, by 

i of birth, knows everything by intuition, As everybody 
is a judge of such trifles as a poem, an opera, or a Constitu- 
tion, so to write to the Zimes is a British right and 
duty which is of course recognised by the Times. Only one 
thing is requisite in admitting a correspondent. Every letter 
must contain a reference to ‘ your admirable leader,” your “ telling 
strictures,” or “I beg to thank you in the name of the true- 
hearted sons and daughters, &c. &c., for your noble defiance,” &c. 
This is all very well, and those behind the scenes, and up to 
the dodges and necessities of what is called “ journalism,” 
make all allowances for that unfortunate twilight of the 
year when leading journals must be left to edit themselves, 
and anything to fill up four columns is a godsend. We can 
understand without much difficulty why “ Ritualism” and 
“pemicious nonsense” has come = By the way, why are 
certain ultra-clergymen called Ritualists? If language has any 
meaning, a ritualist is a writer, expert and skilled in the 
history of rite. Cardinal Bona was a ritualist; Wheatley, and 
Sparrow, and Comber, among English writers, are ritualists. 
But a parson who observes extravagant or unusual forms and 
gestures in public worship is not a ritualist. He is a ceremonialist 
if anything ending in ist; as old Hickeringill would have called 
him, a “ceremony monger.” Prynne and the Puritans had 
violent controversies with Laud and his school, but these last 
were never called ritualists. It is ceremony, not ritual, which the 
Times’ writers mean. We say that we can account for the 
“ritual” discussion. As the subject has been before the world 
for a good many years, and is about ripe for some authori- 
tative and perhaps legal disctssion, the Times, more suo, thinks 
to discount what is possibly imminent, and to take credit for 
anything that is going to take place. All in good time we 
shall hear of “the lead which we took,” and “our faithful but 
humble endeavours to rouse the spirit,” and all the rest of it. 
Most people are up to this; and we all know that, whether there 
is to be an ecclesiastical suit or not, “S. G. O.” and “Oxoniensis ” 
and “ Paterfamilias” will have had nothing to do with it. 

But on more serious matters it is a great pity that the Times 
should not get its nonsense decently written, even after the 
autumnal equinox. The leader on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
could not have been worse done by an expounder of the frogs in 
the Apocalypse. The Archbishop of Canterbury, it seems, has been 

ing the first stone of a cathedral for what is called “the 

” of Moray and Ross, in the city of Inverness. This pro- 
a stigmatized with the remark that “the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has a in the capacity of a Dissenter.” There 
is not the least doubt of it. Every member of every Christian 
communion on earth appears in the capacity of a Dissenter 
when he takes his religious profession and belief with him 
into a ape. A where that particular communion happens 
not to be established. Dr. Cumming, for example, not only 
ars in the capacity of a Dissenter, but is a Dissenter, here in 
land. And when the Archbishop of Canterbury or Dr. 
i to Austria, he is a Dissenter; and if the Po 
comes to land, he isa Dissenter. Such a discovery as this 
that any traveller who does not conform to the establish 
religion of the country in which he sojourns dissents from that 
religion, does credit to the perspicuity of the writer in the Times, 
and to his good fortune in discovering mares’-nests. Then it is in- 
quired, “ What is the difference in principle between establishin 
& cathedral in Scotland and erecting a tabernacle in London ? 
in the one case, the act be that of Dissenters and schismatics, 
why is it not in the other?” It is precisely the same. There is 
no difference. The Archbishop of Canterbury never said that there 


was any difference, If he and the English clergy choose to con- 
sider Dr. Cumming and Mr. § n as schismatics and Dissenters 
in England, the Archbishop of Canterbury has not the least 
objection to be called a schismatic or Dissenter, or both, in Scot- 
land. “He has crossed the border, and is metamorphosed into 
a Dissenter.” What human being ever doubted it? If the Arch- 
bishop in the land of the Scotch Establishment is not to bea 
Dissenter, what is he to be? If he is not to be a Dissenter— 
for there is no tertium quid—he must be a Conformist. That 
is to say, the man who at Berwick-on-Tweed is to swear 
to his Prayer Book, at Kelso is to swallow the Westminster 
Catechism. In ] this is called devil-dodging. 
If the Archbishop has done wrong in communicating with the 
Scotch Bishops, this is May 3 according to the Times, he ought 
to have done. No doubt there is &t least one exalted 
sonage who is expected to do this. The Sovereign of 
realms holds her crown on the curious tenure of upholding a 
copacy in England and Presbyterianism is Scotland. Ther 
Her Majesty conforms to Kirk and Church. But the Archbishop 
is not the Queen; and, to use the extremely apt and novel illus- 
tration of the Times’ writer, if an Archbishop of England would 
appear “like a fish out of water, and we should expect him to 
keep his own element if he were at a Methodist tea-party,” he would 
not only appear, but would be, very much like a ing trout if 
compelled to attend worship at St. Giles’s in Edinburgh. And 
pet if it is not the Archbishop's duty to communicate with Scotch 
byterians—that is, with the Established Church in Scotland 
which even the Times does not venture to say—it would be hard 
to say — breach he has committed even of taste, far less of 
rinciple. 
y But: what the Times writer wants to hint, though he is not suffi- 
ciently candid to say it, is that all Establishments, being sisters, 
as it were, gud Establishments, should form a holy league or 
brotherhood among themselves. Establishmentism is the principle 
of public order, and whoever incarnates it at home should not vio- 
late it abroad. But the Archbishop represents Establishment in 
England, therefore it is very unseemly in him to violate it abroad. 
Very good; what is sauce for the goose is for the gander. 
We owe an apology to his Grace for the illustration, but there 
are writers who involuntarily compel anserine thoughts. If it is 
unseemly in the Archbishop of Canterbury to lay the first stone 
of a church in Inverness, it would be equally unseemly in the 
Moderator of the General Assembly to lay the first stone of a 
Presbyterian church in Birmingham. Would he hesitate to do it 
for a moment? Equally unseemly for, say, Dr. Cumming to preach 
in Crown Court, or to baptize a noble infant in London; equally 
unseemly for Dr. Cumming, or Dr. Lee, or Dr. anybody else, to 
inaugurate a Kirk Session in Paris or Vienna; equally un- 
seemly for Bishop, Priest or Deacon, Presbyter or Licentiate, to 
proclaim and preach Christianity in every In our stu- 
idity we thought this was the extreme view of High-Churchism, 
e thought that it was only the stiffest of Anglo-Catholics 
of the most pronounced who asserted the unlawful- 
ness and unseemliness of establishing British churches and 
congregations—a Bishop of Gibraltar for example—on the 
Continent, and in countries where there was an established re- 
ligion. But we = sted we are wrong. The Presbyterian writer 
in the 7imes only illustrates the old story. New Presbyter is 
but Old Priest writ large. Whatever argument tells against the 


ey, ugh at Inverness tells against every Protestant commu- 


nity, Anglican, Presbyterian, or Dissenting, which exists in a 
Roman Catholic country ; and no argument tells except a Hyper- 


one. 
ut then there is a clincher tothe whole matter. “What is the 
difference in principle between the interference of the Pope in 
the diocess of Canterbury and the interference of the Archbisho' 
of Canterbury within the province of the Established Church 
Scotland ? e maintained, in the Pa ion matter, that 
the Pope, as a foreign Prelate, had no right to intrude his au- 
thority or influence within the domain of an Established Church.” 
Well, we candidly own that we cannot see very much difference ; 
but when the 7imes says, “ We maintained,” we are dis to 
say as Dr. Parr said, “ Mind your pronouns, young gentleman.” 
All the world did not “maintain” any such thing. All liberal 
writers and thinkers, all who really believed in, and acted upon, the 
rinciples of religious toleration and liberty, maintained that the 
‘ope had a perfect right to do what he did. And it is rather late 
in the day to revive the rotten old ace of Papal ssion, 
Why even Lord Russell is ashamed of that memorable chapter in 
the history of bigotry and intolerance. Ae Aggression, indeed ! 
and the famous Ecclesiastical Titles Bill! all this old nonsense 
to be revived on behalf of the offended dignity of the Kirk—the 
Kirk which has in our own days lost half its members. Scotch 
Presbyterians may be expected to stick to their Nemo me impune 
lacessit ; but it is an odd thing how often the thistle suggests the 
thistle-eater. 


BREECH-LOADING ARMS. 

ee the Snider rifle professes to be nothing more 

than the best makeshift to be got out of the existing stock 
of Enfields, and is in all probability far inferior to the weapon 
which will result from the recently announced competition, it ma) 
with some confidence be pronounced the most effective arm wi 
which any troops in the world are at present provided. Bull’s- 
eye-making Volunteers have been a little in the habit of sneering 


| 
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»t the old gas-pipe; but, with all its defects at long-ranges, the 
infield barrel is a wonderful piece of work, and, except under 
special circumstances, quite accurate enough in its performances to 
do very good work in the field. When the plan of converting the old 
stock into breech-loaders was announced, the utmost that the 
Ciovernment ventured to require was that the converted arm 
should shoot as well as the old Enfield. The Snider breech- 
loader in its perfected form, with the so-called Boxer cartridge, 
shoots 50 per cent. better, and nearly three times as fast. 
Indeed as much as 15 rounds per minute have been occasion- 
ally got out of it against 3 rounds for the Enfield. This for a 
makeshift is very satisfactory; but speed and accuracy are not the 
onl uisites of a soldier’s musket. One very essential condition 
is that it must not be liable to miss fire, and upon this it is enough 
to say that, before the Committee recommended that the conversion 
should be proceeded with, they had fired upwards of 5,500 rounds 
with only one miss-fire. It would be almost impessible to match 
this result with any muzzle-loading arm, but this is far from being 
ihe severest test to which the proposed weapon was exposed. Two 
rifles were taken, and after firing a few rounds were thrown into 
brackish water—one with a cartridge-case in the barrel, the other 
without. The water was then poured out, and the rifles left on 
the grass, exposed to the weather.’. The next day the same gentle 
tveatment was repeated, and so on daily until the fifth day; and 
though part of the apparatus was stiff with rust, the rifles were 
still in working order. They were forthwith tested for accuracy, 
ond the first two dozen rounds showed a slight falling off from 
their previous performances, after which the rust had worked itself 
smooth, and the targets were as good as those made with clean 
lharrels. After this extraordinary success it will surprise no one 
to ‘hear that the fouling from 1,000 consecutive rounds did 
> elie affect their accuracy of shooting, or facility of 
loading. 


On Section occasion the cartridges were subjected to tests as 
severe as those applied to the barrels. There were three slightly 
different patterns of cartridge, the chief distinction being that the 
outer covering was in one case thin white paper, in another brown 
paper, and in the third calico. Twenty of each pattern were left 
for days in wet sawdust, and went oif, after intervals of five or 
six days, without a single miss-fire. Another batch of cartridges 
was pumped upon, and then left in an open shed all night. The 
process was repeated the next morning, and after twenty-four 
hours they worked as well, and shot about as truly, as in their 
perfect state. The only effect observed was that, after about four 
or five days’ immersion in wet sawdust, the powder got a little 
weaker and required more elevation, though the shooting was 
otherwise as regular as usual. Besides this, the cartridges were 
knocked about in various ways, without materially injuring them, 
or impairing the facility of loading. Such is the weapon which 
is being produced, as fast as machinery can work, for the use of 
the British army. Already a batch of the new rifles has been 
sent to Canada, and a year or two should suffice to furnish them, 
not only to the army, but to the Volunteers and Militia. 

After so great a success in their first experiment, there was some 
danger lest the Government should be tempted to rest content 
with their achievement, and indefinitely postpone the selection of 
a pattern for future manufacture. This would have been a great 
mistake. The Snider rifle is rapid, but not the quickest shooter 
even among known rifles. The Raidagn carbine, though other- 
wise defective, beats it hollow in speed ; and the Spencer repeatin 
arm, when it does not jam, is faster stiil. Neither of these ak 
compare with the converted Enfield as a pattern for the armament 
of troops, but they suggest the probability that their rate of figing 
imay be obtained with some yet undiscovered rifle which shall 
be free from their serious defects. Probably the maximum of 
pce willonly be obtained with some form of repeating arm which 
can be loaded at once, like the Spencer, with a series of charges; and 
it ought not to be beyond the skill of our gunmakers to devise an 
arrangement by which this advantage may be secured without 
the liability to frequent derangement which destroys the value of 
the ingenious American pattern. Nor is this the only motive for 
seeking to s' s the merits of the converted Enfield. It is cer- 
tain that the Enfield barrel is not in the best form for accurate 
shooting at long ranges. The twist is not quick enough to enable 
the bullet to retain sufficient rotation, and the consequence is a 
rapid deterioration in its performances after 600 yards. The 
Snider rifle, with the new cartridges, is, for a reason we shall 
presently mention, decidedly better; but even this would be greatly 
improved by a more rapid twist in the rifling, and by a reduction 
in the calibre. The last change is also recommended by the in- 
creased facility it gives for the carriage of ammunition, though, 
under some circumstances, the efficiency of the bullet is lessened 
by loss of weight, and it is doubtful whether much diminution 
in thickness would not impair its serviceableness as a Metford 
shell, for which the bullet now in use is admirably adapted. 
An increase in the rapidity of twist would, however, cer- 
tainly improve the arm; and it is probable that some slight 
reduction of calibre would be advantageous, and not unlikely 
that ‘a better principle of rifling may be adopted than the 
three shallow grooves of the Entield barrel With greater ra- 
pidity and accuxacy it may also be practicable to combine increased 
strength, with at least equal lightness; and all these considerations 
have fortunately proved sufficient to induce the War Office for the 
first time to proclaim a competition under conditions which it 
may be hoped will no longer deter our foremost gunmakers from 
engaging in the contest, 


The new advertisement for pattern arms shows a bond Jide 
intention to deal fairly and liberally with competing inveniors, 
Two prizes of 1,000/ and 600/. respectively are offered for 
breech-loading arms, and a prize of 400/, for the best cartri 
There is also a prize of 300/. for the best repeating arm. 
It is not very obvious why this apparent preference should 
be shown for the ordinary breech-loader, though it probably 
—— from a notion that the repeating principle is not yet 
ikely to be pee oa to perfection. We doubt this much, and 
should have gladly seen both classes of arms treated alike, either 
by admission to one common competition, or at any rate by the 
award of equal prizes. The inducements in either case, however, 
ought to suffice, as the Government, in addition to the prize fer 
the first model rifle, will pay for further specimens (with ammuni- 
tion) at the rate of Sol. or 60/. a-piece, and pledges itself to deal 
fairly with any inventor whose plan ma’ 
adopted. As a last temptation, it is added that, irrespectively of 
pecuniary reward, the winner of the first prize (if his rifle is 
an wy into the service) will be lanasaiiel by having his name 
applied to the official arm. These proposals ought, we think, to 
conciliate the leading gunmakers, most of whom have hitherto 

rsistently stood aloof from Government competitions. Perha: 
it is not surprising that they should have been reluctant to enter 
into a contest which has presented so many pitfalls and disap- 
pointments. So long as an inventor was rewarded, if successf 
only by a trifling prize, and was liable to have his ideas plundered 
without acknowledgment even when his weapon was rejected, 
while he was left to bear all the expense of preliminary 
experiments and of the manufacture of cimen he 
was hardly to blame for avoiding a game of hazard in whi 
even if triumphant, his substantial reward would depend on 
official caprice, and perhaps, as has often happened, be entirely 
withheld. The new advertisement, as we understand it, is a 
distinct pledge that this system shall be abandoned; and the his- 
tory of the converted Enfield and its cartridge is enough to show 
that some such pledge was required. We are not sure, indeed, 


that the special grievance of the late unfortunate Mr. Snider has - 


not been too highly coloured out of sympathy for the illness 
which has ended in his death ; and it is only fair to admit that 
the task thrown upon the Government, of apportioning the re- 
wards to be offered to inventors whose ideas are appropriated for 
the public service, is one of the greatest difficulty and delicacy. 
Still it is possible to see one’s way to a few principles of action, 
and impossible not to see that they are habi 'y violated by 
Government departments. 

In the very outset the question who are the persons 
whom a Government ought to reward? It is a settled law that a 
patent in no way restrains the Crown from using any man’s in- 
vention, the legal theo: rhaps being that the t of a 
temporary monopoly by the Crown fairly entitles the State to the 
free use of the invention as part of the consideration for which it 
is induced to concede the privilege. Whatever the reason, how- 
ever, a patentee holds no better legal position against the Govern- 
ment than an inventor who has been too poor or too careless to 
secure his monopoly against his fellow-subjects. The rewards 
bestowed by Government on patentees are therefore given, not as 
the purchase-money for any right, but rather as a matter of grace 

and, we may add, of good policy), to let inventors know that 
they may devote their talents to their country without the risk of 
being shabbily treated. That is, as we conceive, the theory of 
these | pape to inventors, however imperfectly it may be 
worked out; and probably even the solicitor to a Government de- 
partment would admit that the title to such rewards should not be 
examined with a keen eye to legal right, nor their amount measured 
with a shabby parsimony. Liberality, without reckless extrava- 
gance, is, we may say, the accepted principle, though not altogether 
the recognised practice. In some cases a fortunate inventor is more 
than handsomely rewarded, asin the case of Sir William ———- 
In others his claims are absolutely rejected, or most unworthily 
depreciated. It is not always rightly decided who ought and who 
ought not to be rewarded at all, An inventor without a patent, 
whose brains are picked for the public good, has as much claim for 
compensation as one who, in addition to what he may get from the 
public purse, has secured the right of exacting a royalty from pri- 
vate manufacturers. Clearly the existence or non-existence of a 
patent should weigh little or nothing with a Government which 
has really used a new invention. But, in fact, it is made to weigh 
almost everything. Forgetting that it is bounty and not purchase- 
money which it dispenses, the Government seldom hesitates to 
appropriate, without reward or acknowledgment, the most valu- 
able unpatented inventions; some of them, such as are | 
without a patent simply because they are only capable of se 
used by the public (as in the case of most arms and munitions 
war), and therefore incapable of legal protection. In such cases 
the want of a patent is no ground for withholding the accus- 
tomed reward. A little more difficulty may be felt in the 
case where an inventor has sold his patent. Ought that 
transaction, or ought it not, to be understood as inclu- 
ding a transfer of any prospect of official reward, although 


not strictly within the scope of the patent privilege? This of 


course may depend on the terms of the transfer. It is often ex- 
pressly stipulated that Government Pay shall be included or re- 
served, as the case may be ; and where this is not so, the nature 
the bargain should generally enable the Government to wi 
whether the original inventor or assignee of the patert, or 

may be the fitting recipients of re 


partly or wholly | 
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i kable that all the hypotheses we have referred 
Se eines by the case of the Snider rifle. The arm 
owes its excellence to three distinct peculiarities. The first 
is the breech apparatus, the second the — bullet, and 
the third the peculiar cartridge case. The breech-loading de- 
‘on was originally patented by Messrs. Schneider and Snider, 
¥ invention being chiefly, if not exclusively, due to the 
former. Subsequently Mr. Snider purchased the share of his 
er for a trifling sum, and, it is said, added improvements 
of his own. The Government, in dealing with the case, recog- 
nised Mr. Snider and the co-owners of the patent alone as entitled 
to reward, though (unless the first inventor intended to sell all 
his chances of Government bounty, which he may or may not 
have done) it is clear that Mr. Schneider had an equal right to 
ask for an acknowledgment of his successful skill. hether the 
reward was adequate it is difficult to say; but as the bonus 
offered for the invention itself will amount, when the existing 
arms are fully converted, to 15,0001, it is not so palpably 
insufficient as it has been made to appear. The case as to 
the other parts of the invention by no means admits of so 

an explanation. The Snider rifle, when first tried, shot 
wretchedly, and it was only by the use of the Boxer cartridge that 
it became the admirable weapon which it nowis. The Boxer 
cartridge has two leading peculiarities—one the form of the bullet, 
the other the construction of the case. It is to the bullet that all 
the accuracy of the arm is due, and to the highly ingenious 
arrangement of the case that the ease with which the old 
cartridge can be extracted is attributable. There are other 
small novelties not without value in the Boxer cartridge ; but it is 
admitted that without the peculiar bullet it would not shoot true, 
and that without the special expanding case it would not work 
freely. Now the bullet is the invention of Mr. Metford, and the 
case in its essence is the invention of Mr. Rigby; and the cartridge 
altogether would be more justly called the Metford-Rigby car- 
tridge than labelled with the name of the Government officer who 
has adopted their inventions with, no doubt, some additional de- 
tails of his own. What we mean by the essence of the cartridge 
may be described in few words. What Mr. Metford discovered 
when working upon his rifle-shell, long since submitted to and 
approved by the Government, was that a bullet with a cylindrical 
hole bored into it from the front, and closed with some lighter 
material than lead, would shoot much more accurately than the 
common solid bullet. This is the well-known Metford bullet. It 
was not patented, and probably, from the extent to which the 
Government had used it, could not have been ; but this does not seem 
to us to alter the case. The fact remains that the pood shootin 
of the converted Enfield is entirely due to the use of the Metfo: 
bullet without, so far as we are aware, any acknowledgment of the 
claims of the inventor. The peculiarity of the cartridge case con- 
sists in the use of a piece of brass or copper rolled as you would roll 
up @ map ora piece of music, but so as to overlap only about a turn 
or half a turn. The brass cylinder so formed is left unfastened ex- 
cept by a paper or cloth covering pasted round it, so that, when 
fired, it expands tightly against the barrel, and excludes all escape 
of gas during the explosion, and yet is quite loose and easy to 
remove. This very neat and simple contrivance was long since 
invented by Mr. Rigby, and (though we believe a patent was 
once taken out and dropped) it is, like Mr. Metford’s bullet, 
without legal protection against private imitators. The moral 
claim against the Crown seems to us undiminished, but we are not 
aware that in adopting and adding to Mr. Rigby’s invention the 
Ssoreens have in any way acknowledged his merits or his 
aims. 

In the new competition it is promised that the selected arm 
shall bear the name of the original inventor, a pled 
which may give trouble hereafter. If the same principle 
had been acted on with the converted arm, it should have been 
called the Schneider-Snider-Metford-Rigby-little-bit-of-Boxer 
rifle—a title which, if more just, would have been less con- 
Venient than the present description of gun and cartridge which 
excludes from all recognition the three persons whose inventive 
genius has most largely contributed to the success of the con- 
Version experiment. The Government is evidently desirous of 
establishing its character for fairness and liberality, with a view to 
the new competition. It could not rehabilitate itself more 
effectively than by doing tardy justice to those whose inventions 
it has appropriated with so much advantage to itself and so little 
acknowledgment to them. 


HOMCOPATHY. 


T = ye from recent publications that Homceopathy under- 
I es to cure the cattle-plague and the ton, - We do 
not propose to enter upon an examination of the cases of alleged 
cure which are produced in support of these magnificent pre- 
tensions; but it may be worth while to draw attention to a 
confessed departure, in the treatment of them, from what is 
popularly Supposed to be a rule of homeopathic practice, Every- 

y has heard that Hahnemann supposed himself to have dis- 
per & general therapeutic principle, which he expressed in the 
ormula similia similibus curantur. It is equally notorious that he 
professed belief in the potency of extremely minute or, us his 
school is pleased to call them, “infinitesimal” doses of medicine, 
and that he undertook to account for the effects which he sup- 


posed himself to produce by ascribing them to the trituration or 
concussion which drugs underwent at his. hands, or to what he 
termed their “dynamic power.” We meet occasionally with 
benevolent old ladies who seem to be equally confident in the 
virtue of globules as of tracts, and, whatever be the age or 
sex of those who resort to homeopathy, it has been supposed 
that what is irreverently styled a course of “ faith and white 
sugar” was the treatment applied to all cases indiscriminately. 
It has been said b oallaene that, in many chronic 
cases, homoeopathy could do no harm, and might possibly do 
; but that in cases of acute disease the homeopathist 
would be compelled to put aside his globules and give medicine 
in such quantities as an ordinary practitioner would consider 
likely to prove effectual. It is remarkable that, in the cases of 
alleged cure of cholera, this prediction of the unbelievers has been 
fulfilled. We find in the Annals of the British Hom Y 
Society for last December an abstract of a paper on the treatment of 
cholera with camphor, by Dr. Rubini of Na “ We do not propos¢ 
to inquire whether, according to lish experience, this treat- 
ment has proved successful, or whether, if it has, it can properly be 
cited as an example of the principle that “like cures like”; but it 
is important to hal the strength and frequency of the doses by 
which Dr. Rubini produced his results, He says that the spirit of 
wine used in trade is unfit for medical p “Tt is nece 
that a pure and good wine should be distilled, and with this spirit 
a pound of camphor must be saturated until each pound of spirit 
contains a pound of camphor.” This preparation he says he has 
used with great success. Five drops on a small piece of sugar, 
taken three or four times a day, are a wonderful preservative from 
infection. On the first appearance of the disease five drops should 
be administered every quarter of an hour. He goes on to 
meet the anticipated objection that the dose he uses is not 
homeeopathic. “ Homeopathy is not founded on the law of 
smallness of quantities, as many believe, but on the law of similars. 
. + + Itis the method of curing disease, not by smallness of 
dose, but by similarity of action.” He goes on to advise that in 
acute cases homceopathic medicines should be administered in 
strong doses, frequently repeated, in proportion to the fierceness of 
the attack ; and cholera being the most acute of all diseases, and 
most rapid in its fatal effects, it is neces Jo Seis a strong 
dose and repeat it often, “in order to establish the indispensable 
proportion between the strength of the illness and the counter- 
strength of the remedy.” The account of the homceopathic treat- 
ment of cattle-plague in Holland, contained in the same number 
of the Annals, preserves judicious silence as to the doses of medi- 
cine administered. 


The homeopathic school advances lofty pretensions, which are 
treated by regular practitioners with contempt. That which this 
school propounds as a scientific system of medicine is called by its 
opponents quackery. The controversy thus arising has for 
mary years, and has produced an accumulation of books and 
pamphlets which the general reader finds neither intelligible nor 
attractive. Almost every assertion made on one side is contradicted 
on the other, and it is therefore difficult to test homceopathy b 
reference to results. But if we find that its professors have lai 
down principles which appear scienti ly unsound, and from 
which the how afterwards receded, we shall probably do right 
in withholding our allegiance from their system, or what 
is left of it. The doctrine of the efficacy of infinitesimally 
small doses has been often and earnestly defended as an 
essential feature of homeopathy; and if it be abandoned, 
there will not be much material left for controversy. In order to 
show what the doctrine of Hahnemann was, we will refer to a 
book called Homeopathy Fairly Represented, by William Hender- 
son, M.D., which is a modern and, as we believe, an authoritative 
exposition of the system :— 

Many homeopathists [says the writer] hold that the minuter the dose the 
greater is the power of the medicine in causing effects similar in kind to 
those which the larger doses sometimes or in some degree produce. The 
causes of this belief are twofold ; first, it rests upon Hahnemann’s doctrine of 
dynamization, or increase of medicinal power being produced by the many 
poundings and shakings which the medicines undergo in the manufacture of 
the successive attenuations; a doctrine which it is difficult practically to 
disprove ; &c. 

And again :— 

The physician is liable to be influenced by experience to conclude that the 
lower dilutions were powerless, and the higher dilutions successful use 
more potent. 


It is no e ration of this doctrine to represent it as saying of 
the homceopathic dose— 
It is so great because it is so small, 


Then ’twould be greater were it none at all. 


But to say that a physician is liable to be influenced by —_ 
rience to adopt such a doctrine is simply absurd. A phy- 
sician who possesses the faculties of observation and reasoning 
cannot fail to perceive that the pretended doctrine is sheer 
nonsense. It is true that Dr. Henderson says in another place 
that “ this idea of dynamization by friction and shaking is a mere 
hypothesis,” and that “it is not a necessary or general tenet of 
homeopathy that smull quantities of matter are more potent than — 
larger.” But it is to be observed that this writer was engaged in | 
a controversy with Dr. — and, as he was writing for pro- 
fessional readers, he was obliged to avoid those extravagant and - 
outrageous absurdities which might have been saiely propounded 
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to the general public. But Hahnemann was incapable of any such 
caution or qualification. He brought forward his doctrine of 
dynamization and extreme potencies with all the confidence and 
none of the modesty of genuine discoverers in physical science, and 
it was by his arrogant pretensions that he gained followers 
among those who could not distinguish between a philosopher and 
a quack. In order that we may not be suspected of overstating 
the case against the founder of homoeopathy, we will quote one 
sentence from his writings :— 

Tf you rub up one grain of gold with one hundred grains of sugar for an 
hour you have a preparation of much medicinal value. If you continue the 
same way until each grain of the last powder contains a quadrillionth of gold 
you have then a medicine of such power that it is enough to take a grain, 
enclose it in a bottle, and allow a man labouring under melancholia to smell 
the bottle ; in an hour afterwards the unfortunate man will be cured. 

‘We believe that a quadrillionth of a grain of gold is correctly 
represented in a fractional form thus— 


1 
The author of a recent pamphlet, called The True and the False 
Sciences, remarks upon this passage of Hahnemann, that he (the 
author) had learned from his own experience that gold would cure 
melancholy, but not when exhibited in infinitesimal quantities. 
Truly and forcibly says this author, by way of further comment, that 
“The instinct of brutes would save them from homeopathy. The 
corruption of the best is the worst, and it is only reason that could 
yield in its degradation such results.” And yet it cannot be 
denied that the “ solemn fanatic” Hahnemann has had a share in 
bringing about important and valuable changes in medical prac- 
tice. We all know that during the period in which his supposed 
discoveries have been before the world there has been a great 
reduction in doses, and cupping and bleeding have very much gone 
out of use. If he went to the extreme in diminishing doses, 
practitioners before his time went to the opposite extreme in 
increasing them. Some of us have perhaps taken in our youth 
what an old-fashioned practitioner would have called “a little 
cleansing medicine,” and we are not likely as long as our lives 
last to forget the powders which no artifice could disguise, 
the pills which invariably stuck half-way down, and the 
castor-oil of which the inexpressibly nauseating effect re- 
mained long after the act of swallowing it. That medicine 
was designed by Providence to be nasty was an article of 
almost religious belief in the last century; and it would have 
been considered heresy to pretend that any complaint could 
be cured without plenty of strong doses of stuff which was dis- 
gusting alike to eye, smell, and taste. It was to humanity thus 
grievously and unnecessarily afflicted that Hahnemann offered his 
clean, pretty, tasteless globules. Still it would be better to be 
saved by nauseous physic than to be allowed to die while taking 
what is virtually no physic at all. But when Hahnemann ap- 
peared, the practice of the profession was helping to kill many 
patients, whereas his practice, by letting them alone, gave them a 
chance of life. Again, it is unquestionable that Hahnemann’s 
tule of similia similibus curantur—although we should consider 
any man who pretended to have discovered such a general prin- 
ciple a quack—did lead him to invent, or at least to urge strongly 
the adoption of, several medicines which are now used extensively 
and successfully by all practitioners. He made one of many 
guesses at the solution of a dark — and he seems to have 
accidentally discovered several valuable remedies. The history 
of medicine shows that almost all valuable remedies have been 
similarly discovered, and those who deserve to be called physi- 
cians will candidly admit that they know, from the experience of 
their predecessors and themselves, that certain drugs will cure 
certain diseases, but that they cannot explain how they cure them. 
The charge which the medical profession brings against Hahne- 
mann is that he pretended to set aside the accumulated experience 
of two thousand years, and to reveal a principle which should be an 
infallible and all-sufficient guide ; that he undertook to speak cer- 
tainly where physicians of all ages have spoken with reserve and 
doubt. Using once more a short aad plain word, we say that this 
is the description of a quack. But it is a form of quackery which 
is difficult to expose, because persons who are capable of following 
the reasoning used against it would in general be incapable of 
being deceived by it. If, however, Hahnemann did discover a 
principle, he is entitled to take credit for entire novelty. Indeed, 
the opposite idea to his is coeval with the dawn of medical 
science, and it firmly holds its ground in spite of him. 
avrirenwy Bporoiow 


is one of the oldest extant descriptions of the founder of the 
healing art. Indeed the homceopathists themselves, in their 
current publications, cannot avoid the habit of calling a remedy 
an “ antidote,” although they insist that all the remedies, whether 
new or old, which they adopt, are homeopathic. They may call 
themselves and their globules what they please, but they are not 
entitled to call the bulk of the medical profession “ allopathists” 
unless they make it clearly understood that this term has been 
invented by themselves. Any en who possesses even a slight 
knowledge of medical science will perceive at once that such terms 
are suitable only for the use of those who possess no knowledge at 
all, Hahnemann adopted his supposed principle upon imperfect 
observation and hasty generalization. To pretend to set up a rival 
— would be to compete with him in quackery. The physician 

oes not doubt that there are general principles which govern the 
operation of his drugs, and he hopes that, with patient and humble 
study of nature, these principles may in time be discovered ; but 


he owns that up to his own da at gee 

made in discovering them, and that for the most pete 
effects which he produces are like the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, He will console himself by remembering that, 
if homceopathy were to be extinguished, some other quackery 
would take its place; and also by observing that homeeopathi 
although they preserve verbal distinctions, are a proximating in 
substance to the ordinary practice of the profession, The most 
valuable part of the average practitioner is his experience; and if g 
doctor has used his eyes and ears diligently during thirty years, it 
matters little that he may have emplo ed his tongue in tall 
nonsense about the t law of casa, &e. our usliel 
attendant has the skill or fortune to hit upon a remedy for our 
complaint, we should not grudge him the innocent satisfaction of 
saying that this remedy was homeopathic to the complaint. This 
is the sort of opinion for which some apparent support can be 
found in every case, and which it is utterly hopeless to attempt to 
shake by argument. If, indeed, argument would do an we 
would refer to the pamphlet already quoted, bearing the title of 
The True and the False Sciences, as containing an excellent demon- 
stration of the unphilosophical character of the pretended principle 
of similia, &c. But elderly ladies who distribute tracts and 
globules would be sure to think a work dedicated to Mr. Carlyle 
wicked ; and, if they could be persuaded to read this pamphlet, it 
would be impossible to make them understand it, 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 


pos Houghton Meeting, if it has not altogether sustained the 
traditional prestige of Newmarket, has nevertheless brought 
the legitimate racing season of 1866 to a close with a long week’s 
sport, to the character of which even the most inveterate laudator 
temporis acti will scarcely be ron oe to take exception. Among 
the various events that are annually decided at this famous gather- 
ing, the place of honour must be accorded to the Cambridgeshire, 
the last—and unquestionably the most popular—of the great. 
handicaps of the year. Regarded from a purely racing point of 
view, the Cesarewitch, as we have acted remarked, may per= 
haps be entitled on its merits to take the higher rank of the two, 
inasmuch as the longer course affords a crucial test of those sterl- 
ing qualities in a racehorse the cultivation of which, we have so 
often been told, is the sole end and aim of our national 

But for that large and less reputable section of the British public 
who habitually identify racing with betting, the Cambridgeshire 
invariably possesses a more genuine interest from the large. 
fields, and =e greater facilities for speculation, which 
the latter race ost invariably produces. That this is the 
secret of the inordinate popularity of handicaps at the pre- 
sent day is unfortunately undeniable; and the worst feature of 
the whole system is, that nine times out of ten a race of this 
description—instead of being decided on the merits of the animals, 
who are supposed to meet on equitable terms—resolves itself intoa 
mere game of hide and seek between handicapper and owner, 
in which the great object of the latter is to conceal as far as 
possible the true capabilities of his horse, for the ome of 
getting him leniently weighted. The extent to which these 
practices prevail—to the detriment of the more scrupulous and 
conscientious sportsman, a type which we are happy to think is not 
yet wholly extinct among us—must be well-known to all who have 
the slightest acquaintance with the inner life of the Turf; but it is 
more particularly in connection with the last two great handicaps of 
the season, which invariably produce so much heavy betting, that. 
these underhand tactics are resorted to. Under such circumstances it 
must be a source of unfeigned satisfaction to all who have at heart 
the well-being of the English Turf, that so valuable a stake as the 
Cambridgeshire should have fallen to a genuine sportsman of the 
old school, the whole of whose racing career has furnished a prac- 
tical commentary on the proverb “ Honesty is the best, policy.” 
The winner, Actwa, is by Stockwell out of Electra, a daughter of 
Touchstone, and consequently bred both for speed and staying; 
but it is somewhat remarkable, notwithstanding her breeding and 
good looks, and the favourable manner in which she had 
acquitted herself in all her recent engagements—having run secon! 
third, and fourth in three of the four great autumn andicaps at 
Newmarket—that she should have started for the Cambridgeshire 
at the long price of 16 to 1. We can only account for this apathy 
on the part of backers on the supposition that the fact of the filly 
having invariably run on her merits, and taken her exercise daily 
on the open heath, without the slightest affectation of mystery, 
for at least a month before the race, was looked upon as a pheno- 
menon of such a startling and anomalous character, and so a 
contrary to precedent and irreconcileable with the results of 
previous observation and experiment, as altogether to preclude the 
possibility of her winning. It scarcely falls within our provmce 
to dwell on the various conflicting rumours and mysterious 
“ market movements” which form the inseparable accidents of & 
big handicap. Chepstow, Proserpine, and Affidavit each in turn 
occupied a prominent position in the quotations up to the evening 
before the race, when Thalia, who had been all along vex 
fancied by some of the cognoscenti—albeit as yet the stable | 
made no sign—came with a tremendous rush, and in an incredibly 
short time was backed from 20 to 7to 1. On the following ayy 
however, she was passed in the betting by both Proserpine 
Affidavit, the former of whom started first favourite at 5 to 1. 
Contrary to all anticipation, Tuesday morning broke beautifully fine, 
with a bright sun and soft westerly wind, which presented a most 
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t to the wintry aspect and continuous downpour 
the aay, which the course was in 
capital order. The Great Eastern Railway Company repeated the 
‘ment of running a cheap excursion train from London, but 
fo some reason or other it was not nearly so well patronized as on 
ihe Cesarewitch day, nor was the company on the heath anything 
like so numerous as last year, when the prospect of witnessing 
Gladiateur stagger under an impossible weight proved an irresist- 
ible attraction to legions 
ught to Newmarket. i e near approach, 
ania he our appointed for the start there was a percep- 
Eble increase in the number of the spectators in the vicinity of the 
= Duke’s Stand ; but as the stereoty ed formalities of marshalling 
res competitors in line and parading before the enclosure in single 
file are not observed at 9 there _ _ opportunity 
inspecti e favourites until they arrived at the post. 
ofthe board a d ry t of the 
ron ea ured on the c and as the lot took up their posi- 
tators became most intense, and the betting waxed fast an 
furious; Proserpine, who appeared in the colours of her new pur- 
chaser, Mr. W. G. Craven, being installed in the position of 
favourite at the last moment. The fractiousness of Chepstow and 
Moldavia—the former of whom seemed completely to overpower 
little Barker, one of the best light weights ot the day, and broke 
away several times—delayed the —_ for nearly — an 
‘ at length, after repeate e attempts, something 
ike obtined, and the flag fell to a beautiful start. 
Proserpine was the first to show with the lead, but she was 
ily headed b Ambition, closely attended by Caithness, 
Thalia, Jollity, Moldavia, Fleurette, Out-and-Outer, and Actwa, 
next to whom came Chepstow, Dulcimer, Claxton, and Cranford ; 
Brown Bread, Dalesman, Harefield, and Miss Haworth bringing 
up the rear division. They maintained the above positions 
without any perceptible for a 
mile, when Caithness passed Proserpine an ition, fol- 
lowed by his stable companion, chanes, who seemed full of 
y comp 
running. passing the turn of the lands the last-named 
rushed in front, and for a moment looked formidable ; but the 
next instant it was obvious that something was wrong, as he 
swerved right across the course, throwing Thalia completely out 
of her stride. At the commencement of the rails Actwa showed 
with a slight lead, Thalia being next on the lower ground, with 
Caithness and Moldavia in close attendance; but at the distance 
reduced toa match between the two leaders. uni yards 
from home Kenyon called upon Thalia, and, drawing up to Actwa 
with every stride, for a moment seemed to have the race in hand; 
but Mr. filly, who po with rp irable judg- 
ment by Huxtable, came again with the greatest determination, 
a ength in advance. aithness was third, three 
inn behind Thalia and a neck in advance of Moldavia 
as , furnished a fertile theme of conflicting critidsm, many 
being — that for carried of 
course by Chepstow, ought to have won without m trouble ; 
but we yam with this view, as it certainly seemed to us 
that Actea, who, it should be remembered, was conceding Lord 
Westmorland’s filly no less than eleven pounds, shook off her 
opponent at the finish with consummate ease, and won with at 
On referring to the record past moe 
we t the Cambridgeshire, which was established in 1839, 
been won on no rm than nineteen occasions by avenue 
olds, by and only an an 
; while not a single five or six-year-o ever 
ul. Of the above, Lanercost, four years (1839), carried 
the heaviest weight, 8 st. g lbs.; next to whom comes Ralph, 
four years (1842), 8 st. 7 lbs. The highest weighted three- 
year-olds have been Alarm (1845), 7 st. 9 lbs.; Sherz (1854), 
7 st. 7 lbs.; Sultan (1855), 7 st. 6 lbs.; Odd Trick 
7 se Palestro (1861), 7 st. 2 lbs.; Ackworth soma 
st.; Weatherbound (1860), 6st. 10 lbs.; and the winner of the 
year, 6st. 6 lbs. Taken as a whole, however, there can 
no doubt that the competitors of Tuesday last were decidedly 
below the average of preceding years; for, though Actea dis- 
posed, as we think, without much trouble, of all her opponents, 
succeeded in obtaining fo lace, she was in receipt of no less 
than pounds from b aewng who, whatever may be the 
proved himself to animal, viow received 
ae to be a first-c i is view receiv 
is tings’ colt in the Free Handicap Sweepstakes, as 
he only just managed at the last stride to get his head in front of 
Strathconan, from whom he was in seocipt of 4 lbs. 
ce in er orm e flying Achievement, who 
fully atoned for her two recent reverses i ening the Criterion 
tp year style—the victory of Friponnier over Lord Lyon in the 
a Stakes, and the overthrow of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
by crack Julius, by the despised Vauban, in the Troy Stakes. 
my Rustic also brought his somewhat inglorious 
career toa : 


REVIEWS. 


EPICTETUS* 

ite ancient Stoicism, in its effect on individual character, is seen to 

best advantage in the Meditations of M. Antoninus, it is best 
seen, as a discipline and system of moral teaching, in the abstracts 
which Arrian has preserved of the conversational lessons of Epic- 
tetus. The reports want the brilliancy and genius, .as well as the 
philosophical reach and depth, of Plato, and they want the clear- 
ness and easy flow of Xenophon. But they have all the appear- 
ance of being thoroughly genuine and faithful in representing, not 
only the thoughts and main drift of the teacher, but his favourite 
ways of speaking, his favourite ways of handling an argument 
or directing the course of discussion, his humour, the things that 
made him angry and scornful, his characteristic modes of showing 
his anger, his characteristic retorts and rejoinders, Arrian may 
be believed when he says that he wrote them down as notes and 
memoranda for his own use, and not for publication. They are 
often obscure, the threads of connection in them get sometimes 
broken or entangled, and they abound with repetitions ; but they 
also abound with passages of vigorous and animated language, 
clear and direct in expression, full of the life and force of earnest 
conviction, and rising at times into masculine and unsought 
eloquence. Mr. Higginson, who on the return of peace in 
America exchanged the command of coloured troops in the civil 
war for the study of Epictetus, has given us a “ translation based 
on that of Mrs. Carter.” We hardly know what the expres- 
sion implies, for we have not had an opportunity of comparing 
the two translations; but the present one, though rendering 
Epictetus on the whole with fidelity and spirit, is not to be 
depended upon in debateable passages. Mr. Higginsca says that 
he has allowed himself, in order to popularize his version, a 
terminology “ more pliant and varied” than Mrs. Carter's, But 
in translating a philosophical work the terminology ought to be 
accurate. “Self-conceit,” whatever may be said for it on etymo- 
logical grounds, is not the fair equivalent for oincic, and the use of 
it confounds intellectual shallowness with a moral fault not 
implied in the Greek term. “ What is right and what is wrong” 
is not what Epictetus meant by wi por Eeorw, nai rl por ob« 
teorw (1.1). “ Dealing wisely with the phenomena of exist- 
ence” is a very loose way of turning zpoaipecie trav gavrariwy ; 
and rd cuvnupéivoy has a distinct technical sense in the Stoical 
logic, which is not that of “a process of reasoning.” A translator 
of Epictetus, if he gives due warning, may choose the most 
intelligible equivalents he can find for such technical terms; but 
he ought not to slur over them as if they were not there. 

It is a curious and characteristic mark of the time that a Phrygi 
slave like Epictetus, who had passed his early years in such a 
household and service as that of Epaphroditus, Nero's freedman 
and confidential agent, should have become known and recognised 
in a society like that of the Empire, not merely as one of that very 
varied class called philosophers, but as the weightiest and most 
practical moral teacher of his day. It shows how oddly high 
and low were mixed and shaken up together, and how, in 

ite of all that was thought and felt about siaves, contempt and 
the stigma of social position gave way completely before personal 
qualities. The lame old slave, with nothing but his character as 
a thoroughgoing and real guide in moral improvement, retired, 
after he had been made free, to a provincial town, and discoursed, 
to all who cared to hear, about the subject which interested him ; 
and his school or lecture-room at Nicopolis became, as appears 
from many incidental notices in Arrian’s book, a fashionable place 
of resort to learners from Rome. He only spoke, and did not 
write; and, as has been observed bya recent French critic, M. 
Martha, he approaches as closely to the character of a t 
heathen preacher as was possible for any one in those deys. If in 
their form his instructions were more like those of the professor, 
in their spirit and aim they are most like what we call sermons— 
short, popular, earnest, and to the point. The. investigation of 
scientitic and speculative truth is not their object. They profess no 
originality of inquiry or discovery. They have the most direct and 
immediate reference to practice; they are founded, to an extent 
which to many people would at first sight appear incredible in a 
heathen, on religion and on the ever active belief in God ; and they 
were intended to be, in the sense in which Latimer’s or Wesley's 
addresses were intended to be, real and sharp attacks on the hearers’ 
consciences. Unbounded everywhere in his scorn for talkers and 

ess idlers of all sorts, he reserves his severest sarcasms for 
fis brethren who lecture to be praised. It is quite in the spirit of 
early Methodism that he says, “The school of a philosopher, my 
friends, is a surgery ; you are not to go out of it with pleasure, but 
with pain; for you come to me sick, one with one illness, one with 
another, and am I to sit and talk to you in epigrams and pret 
speeches for you to go away full of my praises, and each one wi 
his headache, or broken arm, or , just as he came?” To 
much the same effect he quotes his own master, Rufus Musonius, 
who used to say, “If you to 
no purpose”; and who indeed, adds his scholar, 
used to speak in such a manner, that each of us, as we sat and listened, 
supposed that some person had been telling tales of us to him ; so 
did he hit the real facts, and set the sore of each before each one’s 
eyes. 


* The Works of Epictetus. A Translation from the Greek, based on that 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. By T. W. Higginson. Boston: 1865. 
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“ Tell me,” he goes on, after a sarcastic description, which might 
do for a modern popular chapel, of a philosopher's school, with its 
thousand benches, and the orator in his fine gown going up into 
his pulpit to make his address—“tell me, who that hears your 
lecturing is brought to feel ‘concern ’ (nywviacev) about himself, or 
has turned his thoughts inwards? Who, as he goes out, says, 
‘The philoso her hit me hard there; I must give up these 
things ’?” Epictetus himself, according to his disciple Arrian, 
succeeded in impressing his hearers with his own earnestness 
and seriousness. At any rate, while he spoke, “his audience,” 
says Arrian, “could not help being affected in the very manner he 
intended that they should be.” Another touch which brings 
before us the zealous and importunate witness for religion, well 
known in later times, but whom we should not expect to meet 
with, except in one obscure body of men, under the Ciesars, occurs 
in the following passage. He is speaking of the guides and 
directors of men, and of the patience, temper, and clearness of 
head required in them :— 

This is no very safe affair now, and especially at Rome. For he who 
does it must not do it in a corner, but must go to some rich con- 
sular senator, for instance, and question him. “Pray, sir, will you tell 
me to whom you intrust your horses?” [And then follows a string 
of questions about the people whom he trusts with his money and his 
clothes and his health, &c., such as are sometimes urged in an argu- 
ment in favour of “ spiritual direction” of conscience. Then he goes 
on.] “ Have you anything better than these?” “You mean the soul?” 
“Yes; can you show us how far you have taken care of this soul; for 
it is not likely that you, so wise and high, would carelessly let the best 
thing you have be neglected and lost ?” “Of course not.” “Then do you 
take care of it yourself? And by the advice of another, or by your own 
ability”? Here comes the danger ; first, he may say, “ Pray, my good 
sir, what business is that of yours? What are youtome?” Next, if you 
go on troubling him, he may lift up his hand, and give you a box on the 
ear. I was myself once a great admirer of this method of instruction, till 
I fell into adventures of this kind.—[IT. 12.] 

Epictetus is called, and indeed calls himself, a Stoic. But he was 
a Stoic in much the same general sense as we sometimes speak of 
a Puritan or a Jansenist—a sense expressing a general tendency 
of character and principles, rather than the clear and exclusive 
adoption of the theory and methods of a school. Stoicism was 
the “ straitest sect” of Roman morality, and, like other “ straitest 
sects,” it had a looser and a more restricted and exact meaning. 
Besides having its true philosophical adherents, who were chiefly 
interested by its speculative questions and doctrines, Stoicism 
was the fashionable and rather vague profession at Rome of most 
men who aspired to elevation, dignity, and purity of mind; of 
numbers of men of narrow earnestness, who prided themselves on 
pushing everything they held to extravagant and impracticable 
consequences ; and it was professed, further, by a crowd of impostors 
who declaimed against the flesh andthe world in order to secure 
for themselves a larger share of the enjoyments of both. Epictetus 
called himself a Stoic because religious belief and Boe sensi- 
bility were strong in him, and he realized keenly the mysterious 
greatness and weakness of human life, the power of will and 
character, and the limited extent to which man is master of the 
conditions of his course and fate; and because persons with stron 
convictions on these points naturally went to Stoical schools, rea 
Stoical books, adopted Stoical formule, and talked in Stoical 
language. But his real models and philosophical heroes were not 
Zeno and Chrysippus, but Socrates and Diogenes. The Stoical 
hilosophy, in its various branches, was a very elaborate, compre- 
ensive, and positive one; and its genuine disciples took great 
ride in their achievements, and spared no pains to fortify and 
evelop their system. But there is not a trace of this enthusiasm 
for a theory, or for scientific speculation and research as such, in 
Epictetus. Chrysippus is all very well, with his immense literary 
activity and his six or nine books devoted to the elucidation of a 
famous logical puzzle. In their place Epictetus thinks these 
things useful enough, as instruments for securing accuracy of 
thought and expression, and for exercising the mind in the diffi- 
cult task of sifting and distinguishing. He is indeed very careful 
against seeming to undervalue them; but he thinks that people 
read a great deal more of these things than they understand, and 
understand more than they can make any use of. What he takes 
from the Stoics are their technical expressions for what seem to 
him the broad, undeniable, primary facts of our experience of the 
world and the human mind. He adopts their terminology—the 
divisions by which they had mapped out the provinces of human 
knowledge and classified its materials and methods, their funda- 
mental doctrines about the system and government of the world, 
their classification of objects and faculties, their general concep- 
tions and phraseology about morality, duty, and the end of human 
life. But he adopts it because it is ready to his hand, and, of all 
the philosophies within his reach, the most congenial and the 
most convenient for his purpose. There is no appearance that 
he had thought out independently the scientific conclusions of 
Stoicism, or that he entered heartily into the purely intellectual and 
scientific side of the Stoical systen. He had no care for physics, 
and not much in reality for logic, though he talks a good deal 
about it, lays‘stress on its importance in its proper place, and draws 
illustrations, not always very happy ones, from the logical theories 
and debates which were the rage in the Stoical schools, But man 
as a moral agent, the work and care of God, the “ spectator and in- 
terpreter of God’s works,” in danger of going wrong, but capable of 
unlimited improvement, was the only real object of his interest ; and 
his interest im man was not that of the student and inquirer, not 
the speculative interest of the numberless investigators of human 


nature, but the directly practical interest of a moral teacher who 


wants to produce real effects. His business is to a . 
doctrines of Stoicism—too true, in his view, and oe ee 
accordance with nature and fact to be seriously dis uitad.nty 
the actual formation of character and conduct of life in ; 
dividuals. But with the practical result of the Stoic schools he 
is With bitter he says, arguing with 
an Epicurean whom he is trying to involve i argumentati 
Otherwise [if you do not follow your principles i ical concla 
sions] you not differ from us Stoics, and do 
another ; we talk well and act ill ; but you will be perverse in a con 
way, teaching bad principles and acting well. (III. 7.) trary 
And in another place he breaks out with almost fiery passion :— 
Show me a Stoic, if you have one? Where 
You can show, indeed, a who can repeat 
do they repeat the Epicurean less well? Are they not just as perfect in 
the Peripatetic? Who then is a Stoic? Show me some one person formed 
according to the principles he professes, Show me one who is sick, and 
happy ; in ae and happy; dying, and happy ; exiled, and happy ; 
disgraced, and happy. Show him to me; for, by recon I long to see g 
Stoic. But you have not one fully developed ? “Show me one then who is 
developing ; one who is approaching towards this character. Do me thig 
favour. Do not refuse an old man a sight which he has never seen, 
Show him to me. - you cannot. “Why then do you impose upon your: 
selves, and play tricks with others? Why do you put on a dress which ig 
not your own, and walk about with it, mere thieves and pilferers of names 
and things which do not belong to you? I am now your preceptor, and you 
come to be instructed by me. And, indeed, my aim is to secure you from 
being restrained, compelled, hindered ; to make you free, prosperous, happy ; 
looking to God upon every occasion, great} and small. And you come to 
learn. . . . Why then do not you finish your work? . 5 . It must 
be your fault, or mine, or more truly the fault of both. Well, then, shall 
we at nee begin to carry such an aim with us? Let us lay aside all that 
is past. Let us begin. Only believe me, and you shall see. “ (II. 19.) 
It would be too much to call Epictetus a great-moral reformer, 
any more than a great philosopher. For both characters, he wants 
power, enthusiasm, wide sympathies, the capacity for large plans 
and thoughts—the adventurous, hopeful, imaginative spirit which 
carries men to oo enterprises, both in the world of intellect and 
among mankind. He had little hope for the multitude ; and it is 
difficult to conceive the contagion of ideas spreading widely from 
his teaching. But to the circle which collected round him he 
showed the example of a man not content with thinking and 
talking about a high ideal of duty, but setting infinitely more 
value on any attempt to realize it, and bent on doing so ina 
common-sense, straightforward, unpretending sort of way, appealing 
to nothing abstruse or recondite, but to familiar and current ideas 
about what was right and becoming among men, and to the com- 
mon appreciation of consistency between profession and conduct, 
His weakness is his theoretical philosophy; he moves somewhat 
encumbered with it, as by something worn bie custom rather than 
from any sense of its value. His strength is in the handling of 
those common topics of which all feel the force and the weight— 
the reasons why men should be manly, fearless, high-souled, real ; 
why they should set the true value on what they are, and on things 
round them; why they should govern and correct themselves, and 
make their life agree with their judgments and their words. There 
are far greater thinkers than he in antiquity. It would be difficult 
to point to so earnest and so impressive a moral teacher. 
ipictetus, though he has probably had many readers, has had 
them mostly among people who do not write and quote. The 
rambling way in which his conversations have been recorded and 
ut together might not repel persons bent on self-improvement; 
put it would stand in the way of the popularity of the book. He 
has had, however, at least three remarkable readers who have trans- 
mitted his influence through their own writings. The discourses of 
Epictetus contributed largely to form the character oi the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus. Epictetus was one of the writers whom Pascal, 
who did not read much, read with the deepest sympathy; and he 
wavers between the feeling that Epictetus “ would deserve to be 
adored” if only he acknowledged human weakness as he points 
out human duty, and aversion for what seemed to the Augustinian 
Portroyalist “the diabolical pride” of his self-reliance. And he 
influenced deeply, both in rat neva and form, the speculations of 
Butler. We do not know much of Butler’s reading ; he quotes, as 
far as we remember, “ Arrian’s Epictetus” only once ; but he must 
have been very familiar with the “ Discourses,” and must have made 
them to a great degree part of his own thoughts. ‘The ideas on 
which Epictetus dwells as the foundation of all his teaching—the 
ideas of the world as a great constitution, of a moral government 
by self-acting pleasures and punishments, of the coincidence of the 
good of the individual with the good of the whole, and of the 
supreme approving and disapproving faculty in man—are those 
which in a more developed and systematic shape are the basis of 
Butler's moral doctrines. [Less essentially signiticant, but equally 
observable, is the likeness between the two writers in their 
impatient severity towards mere show and unreality of profession, 
and their preference for direct and homely iorms of expres 
sion. Butler's invective against lazy reading and disinclination 
to the trouble of forming judgments, against the “ prodigious 
absence of curiosity in readers “to see what is true,” and his 
condemnation of those ‘ who come abroad in disorder Which 
they ought to be dissatisfied to find themselves in at home,” re 
the indignation of Epictetus against the readers and talkers of the 
philosophic schools. And the quaint sentences with which Butler 
likes to point his argument—* Kverything is what it 1s, and 
another thing,” “a man is not to form or accommodate, but to 
state things as he finds them”—have their counterpart in Epictetus 
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i in ourselves, “not with a view to change the 
when he bids ot von a gift neither practicable nor desirable, but 
consti things being as they are with regard to us, we may have our 
- oe to the facts”; and to use our eyes, “ not 
mind act them to show us one object rather than another, but 
Pav each as they present to us”; or when he asks us 
~ in our desire for impossibilities, we wish “ vice not to be 
vice, but something else?” Gidsic pu) GdX’ 

readers of Epictetus we ought not to omit a re- 
mashable of his clings mentioned by Mr. Higginson. 
This was Toussaint L’Ouverture, the “ great exem lar of coloured 
soldiers, who made the works of this his fellow-s ave & favourite 
manual.” As the works of Epictetus, in whole or in part, were a 
chosen subject with French translators—the Biographie Universelle 
enumerates nineteen French translations previously to the beginnin 
of this century—the statement is possible. But Epictetus h 
an odd, and hardly a very obedient, disciple in the great negro 


chief. (To be continued.) 


FROUDE'S REIGN OF ELIZABETH.—VOL. 


R. FROUDE, in the new instalment of his work which is 
M now before us, provokes very nearly the same comments 
which were called forth by the first two volumés of the reign of 
Elizabeth.t The morality of his book still continues to improve 
at the of its interest. The old Adam in Mr. Froude is 
indeed not altogether knocked on the head, but he is certainly 
kept under a gon deal of restraint. Mr. Froude really seems to be 
gradually awakening to a sense of the difference between right and 
wrong. In like manner, the old tricks of style are not wholly laid 
aside, but we never before read through so many pages of Mr. Froude 
which contained so few extravagant metaphors, so few passages 

which bid defiance to fact, ar, and common sense. We are 
willing to believe that he has really condescended to profit by 
criticism ; certain it is that, as we go on, we find less and less to 
condemn, and more and more to sympathize with. The narrative 
too has again become a narrative; in the first two volumes of the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was fast sinking into a collection of State 
with a commentary interspersed. We have fewer than 

ever of those strange passages in which Mr. Froude used to go out 
of his way at once to display his own singular ignorance of all 
ecclesiastical matters and his contempt for the feelings and 
opinions of all who thought ecclesiastical matters worth under- 
standing. To be sure the present volume contains one pee 
which seems stranger than all; but in that passage Mr. Froude 
gets rae orem so we do not pretend to follow him. We 
can judge o} a of sarcasms in place or out of place, of 
plain statements of fact or statements of morals; but when 
people fly off into abstract metaphysics or abstract theology, 
we must leave them to themselves. When Mr. Froude gets 
theological we must leave theologians to applaud or to chastise 
him; for our own part we will confine ourselves to matters 
cognizable by the lay intellect. As therefore we were able, 
in his last two volumes, to report a considerable improvement 
in several important respects, we are now able to report a 
further improvement still. But these great advances are purchased 
by considerable drawbacks, and in sume points there is no advance 
to be seen at all. Constitutional matters are slurred over in the 
usual way. The time embraced in the present volume is un- 
ly less rich in materials of that kind than some times 

shortly before and shortly after. Still it is not wholly barren; and 
4 writer whose heart was in the work would have found several 
suggestive points. But in strictly constitutional questions Mr. 
roude seems to take no interest ; he shows no power of dealing 
with them or even of understanding them. It could hardly have 
been otherwise. No part of English constitutional history can be 
understood by itself; every detail of our laws and our system of 
ernment its roots deep in the past, and they cannot 

e dealt with by any one who is not thoroughly versed in the 
of early times. Mr. Froude’s total ignorance of all history 

before the sixteenth century, which led him into so many grotesque 
blunders in his earlier volumes, cannot, in the nature of things, do 
rch much mischief in these later ones. Still it often affects both 
narrative and his way of looking at things. It hinders him 
from really understanding the purely internal Cisteey of England, 
= hinders him from thoroughly grasping the true position of 
oreign Powers, Mr. Froude’s progress, from his first reckless 
Py ee: toacertain amount of knowledge and a certain power 
ae with his subject, is remarkable and creditable. But he 
bears about him the signs of his first error. A man who 
poeer wildly at a great historical subject without any previous 
Anowledge or may, as Mr. Froude shows, greatly 
improve as he goes on; but the original sin still clings to him; 
phoned ae ge who | their necks to the yoke in 

» and who were satisfied to remain learners till the 
were really qualified to become teachers. ¥ 

& mere narrative, Mr. Froude’s present instalment still keeps 
. at the lower level of the last. We have found the present 

clume distinctly heavy, which certainly was not the case with 
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any of the first six. The very paradoxes of the earlier parts of the 
History imparted a kind of interest to it which we cannot say that 
we have found even in those parts of this volume which most ad- 
mitted of it. These are the beginning and the end—the adventures 
of Mary Queen of Scots, at Lochleven and elsewhere, with which 
the volume opens, and the Northern rebellion with which it ends. 
Mr. Froude seems to be quite forsaken by his old brilliancy, except 
when he, now and then, falls back into his old extravagance. On 
the other hand, we can do nothing but rejoice at seeing him adopt 
throughout the language of truth and common sense with regard 
to the adulteress and murderess whom a silly sentimentality has 
converted into a suffering saint. With regard to Queen Mary 
Stuart Mr. Froude must have gone through mcre than one dilemma. 
His peculiar style of description would have found an abundant 
field in — the conventional description of Mary. His 
peculiar vein of morality would have found as noble an 
qreaty in justifying her crimes as in justifying the crimes 
of Henry the Eighth. No doubt, in the somewhat parallel 
case of Anne Boleyn, he had, on the weakest evidence, taken 
the harshest view. But then so to do was necessary for his 
scheme; Henry could not be exalted unless Anne were sacri- 
ficed. In this case, the picture of the wrongs and sufferings 
of Mary would, one might have thought, have presented irre- 
sistible temptations to Mr. Froude. On no subject in the 
world could he have put together more - writing, more 
similes and metaphors, and all the rest of it. But then all this 
had been often done before. To maintain the innocence of Mary 
would have been nothing new; it would not have had any of the 
charms of a paradox. ‘lo admit the facts of murder and adultery, 
and then to justify them, would doubtless have been the greatest 
of triumphs in Mr. Froude’s special line. But a difficulty stood 
in the way of a rehabilitation of Mary in this sort. Henry's 
crimes were all done in a decent and legal way, by the help 
of Parliaments, Judges, and Juries. They were justified by 
elaborate Statutes and Proclamations asserting the purity of 
the royal motives, and of course no loyal subject could venture to 
doubt the truth of the royal assertion. But Mary's crimes were 
not done in this regular and Parliamentary fashion. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Froude ought, on his own principles, to let Bothwell go free. 
He believes in the guilt of Anne Holeyn and of Sir Thomas More, 
because they were convicted. He ought therefore to believe in 
the innocence of Bothwell, because he was acquitted. We hold 
the acquittal of Bothwell to have been as t a mockery of 
justice as the conviction of More; Mr. Teall 4 to be commonly 
consistent, ought to accept both. But Mary has no such means of 
escape; the only } emage- is, Did she do these things or did she 
not? If she did them, she cannot fall back, like her great-uncle, 
upon statutes, proclamations, and judgments, pronouncing the 
actions to be right. In fact Mr. -_ has happily, for once, 
found himself in a position in which truth and paradox could go 
hand in hand. 
The popular belief in Mary Stuart as a suffering heroine, as some- 
thing like a suffering saint, is an instance of some strange tendencies 
which have deeply influenced the popular estimate of English 
history. The mass of Englishmen—and still more, the mass of 
lishwomen—are content to take their notions of English 
history from Scotch sources, either avowed romances or histories 
almost more unfair and inaccurate than the romances themselves. 
Whenever an Englishman and a Scotsman came into collision, it 
is always taken for granted, on both sides of the Tweed, that the 
Englishman was in the wrong. English readers, as a matter of 
course, take the Scottish side. Then comes the further question, 
What is the Scottish side? For the odd thing is that we are 
called on to see Scottish heroes and martyrs in people whom 
the Scots of their own day hated and persecuted. It does not 
appear that William Wallace himself had any partisans in Scot- 
land at the time when Scotsmen delivered him up to the King 
whose offers he had scorned. Mary Stuart certainly had some 
partisans, but by the vast majority of the Scottish people she 
was rejected, driven out, we might add, sought as a victim for 
execution. It is a case of that curious reconciliation which 
Lord Macaulay speaks of between the different races which have 
been so oddly merged in the common Scottish name. Every { 
victory of Highlanders over Lowlanders, and every victory of 
Lowlanders over Highlanders, is alike thrown into the common 
stock of Scottish glory. Men whom every law-abiding Scotsman 
of their own day jooked on simply as thieves have been converted 
into Scottish heroes and patriots, the common ao ay the 
Scottish nation. because Queen Mary was Scotch, English- 
men are held to be d to accept her now, though Scotsmen 
thought themselves in no way boun bee then. As 
an English reputation has to be sacrificed. Elizabeth, whose 
failings are often forgotten, is held up to English dislike on the 
ground of her treatment of Mary. Now here, as in many other 
cases, it is as well to remember the dates. We have always pointed 
it out as one of Mr. Froude’s merits that he has brought out so 
clearly the chronology of Henry the Eighth’s reign, showing that 
it consists of two widely ditlerent par and that those acts 
which we most condemn, and which Mr. Froude most admires, 
did not occupy the whole of his reign, but were crowded into a 
componente few years towards the end of it. So, in the case 
of Mary, it is right to remember into how very short a space her 
eventful career in Scotland was crowded, and by how long a 
that career is separated from her execution. Sometimes indeed 
this is so far remembered thut the long detention of Mary is made 
a further count against Elizabeth. Would Mary’s  tece 
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have been better pleased if her head had been cut off as soon as 
she came to Carlisle? The execution is as yet an event from 
which we are divided: by many years, and we will. not discuss it 
till Mr. Froude comes to it in the regular course of things. It is 
enough to say that Mary's execution and Mary's ther. long past 
career in Scot!ind are thinys which have really very little to do 
with one another. At the time with which we are iow coucerned, 
the fault of Elizabeth was the exact opposite to that of harsh deaiing 
towards Mary. Her faults were her usual ones, infirmity of purpose 
and consequent lack of straightforwardness. She was placed in a 
most awkward position by Mary’s taking refuge in England. 
Nobody nowadays would hold that she was bound to do anything 
to restore to her throne a neighbouring potentate who had lost her 
throne through an internal revolution. But Mary was something 
different from any of that class of deposed potentates with whom 
our age is more familiar than hers was. She had abdicated, or had 
been deposed, as we may choose to call it, on account of distinct 
crimes, for which many of her subjects asserted a right to try her. 
She was an English princess ; she was, according to one party, the 
heiress of the English Crown ; she was more truly a rival claimant 
of the Crown in opposition to Elizabeth. She was charged with 
the murder of an English subject, a kinsman of the English Queen. 
It was of course as impossible to restore her as it would have 
been criminal to attempt to do so. It was equally impossible 
to refuse her shelter as a suppliant and to treat her otherwise 
than as a captive. The model of virgin royalty could hardly 
be expected to receive an adulteress and murderess at her court, 
and common political prudence forbade that a rival claimant of 
the Crown should be left at large in the realm. What was the 
right thing to do was enough to puzzle Cecil himself. Elizabeth 
throughout showed herself more influenced than prudence allowed 
by sentimental sympathy for a Queen and a kinswoman. She also 
never realized as she ought to have done that the Scots were not 
her subjects, though it must be allowed that the conduct of many 
of the Scots themselves gave her many excuses for such forgetful- 
ness. Most of these points are brought out by Mr. Froude in a 
way whose substantial merits it would be unfair not to acknow- 
ledge. To some points in detail in the volume immediately before 
us we will return in a future article, and then go on to the ex- 
amination of the volume which follows it, the fourth of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the tenta of the whole series. 


THE LAKE-DWELLINGS OF SWITZERLAND.* 


Messrs. Morlot, Desor, Troyon, and others have 
contributed largely to our knowledge of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, still it is to Dr. Keller, the learned President of the Anti- 
uarian Association at Zurich, that we are mainly indebted for the 
} amr of these interesting remains. His various “ Reports,” 
however, being scattered through the Transactions of the Zurich 
Society, are anything but accessible to the English public; more- 
over, as they were written at various times, they necessarily contain 
a certain amount of repetition, while some of the conjectures made 
at an early period in the investigation have been either confirmed 
or disproved by subsequent researches. Mr. Lee need, therefore, 
have made no apology for rearranging and translating them. His 
translation, moreover, appears to have been well and carefully made, 
and is accompanied by no less than ninety-six plates, which is a 
great advantage, for a glance at.a figure will often convey a more 
correct idea of an object than a whole page of description could 
ve, 
wi Considering how much we now know about these lake-dwellings, 
and the light they have thrown on the condition of Switzerland 
in ante-Roman times, it is difficult to realize the fact that 
even as lately as fifteen years ago the very existence of such 
remains was unsuspected, and, as it would appear, might, but for a 
happy accident, have remained so even until now. ‘The winter of 
the years 1853-4 having, however, been unusually cold and dry, 
the Swiss lakes stood at a lower level than had ever been known 
before, and the inhabitants of Obermeilen, a little village on the 
Lake of Zurich, took advantage of this circumstance to reclaim 
from the lake a certain portion of land, which they enclosed by a 
wall, and then proceeded to raise by means of mud taken from the 
shore a little in front. The workmen, to their surprise, met with 
many wooden piles, bones, horns, and stone implements, which 
were fortunately shown to M. Aeppli, the schoolmaster of the 
village, who lost no time in reporting the discovery to Dr. 
Keller. 

The presence of piles in the Swiss lakes had indeed long been 
known; stone implements and even bronze ornaments had occa- 
sionally been dredged up; but until the year 1854 these observa- 
tions were isolated wt barren. Dr. Keller was the first to point 
out that the ancient inhabitants of Switzerland, like some semi- 
savage nations of the present day, and like the Pzeonians described 


_ by Herodotus, lived in dwellings raised on piles above the surface 


of the water. Professor Desor, indeed, in his interesting work Les 
Palafittes, ou Constructions lacustres du Lac de Neuchdtel, maintains 
that the lake-dwellings were mere store-houses, or temporary places 
of refuge. The arguments brought forward by Dr. Keller in oppoei- 
tion to this view appear to us conclusive. He points out that 
such immense labour would not have been undergone for a tem- 
porary purpose. We find all the little indications of permanent 
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oceupation. The dung of cattle is conclusive evidence of tha 
having been kept on the platforms; the po and ae 
remains are of such a nature as to show that: the settlements, 
occupied all the year round; and, lastly, no similar Temaina hare 
been found “on any of the shores or banks near the lake~dwel]. 
ings of the — age. Not a stone celt, nor a fragment of 
nor @ corn-crusher, nor an earance of corresponding 
settlement has been found. om 
The “ Pfahlbauten” are therefore the remains of 
no doubt, like the crannoges of ‘the 
rish chieftains, on account of the protection which 
against any sudden attack :— 


The ancient inhabitants of Switzerland appear to h i 

shore, in some measure protected by hills 
the action of the waves, as a peculiarly favourable loeality for mee 
this nature. A pleasant bay, opening to the south at the foot af we 
wooded hills abounding in game, must have been thought partie 
inviting. But as even the earliest settlers were not only fishermen 
hunters, but also shepherds and agriculturists, as may be proved by the 
remains of domestic animals and the stores of grain found in the ruins of 
their dwellings, we may conclude that the neighbourhood of good pastures 
and tillage land materially influenced them in choosing the sites ior their 
habitations. A sécond indispensable requisite was a lake-shore, tolerabl 
broad but not very deep, so that piles driven into the lake-bottom might 
project a few feet above the surface, even at its highest level. According 
to the slope of the shore and the extent of the shellmarl, the lake-dwelling 
was placed farther from or nearcr to the land, frequently, however, so cose 
to it that access might be obtained by a bridge or stage from two to fhree 
fathoms long. 
We learn, however, more about the domestic arrangements of the 
inhabitants of these early dwellings from the settlements which 
are buried in peat-moors than from those where the remains ar 
found along the shallow margins of the larger lakes: — 

For although in the latter we can readily obtain an idea of the number 
and arrangement of the piles, and probably of the extent and divisions of 
the whole settlement, and some portions of the relics are perhaps more easily 
secured, yet, on the other hand, the excavations in the peat-moors enable us 
to ascertain facts which bear upon the original conditions of these 
their development and their destruction, By systematically excavating the 
settlements in the peat-moors, we not only obtain more correct information 
as to the construction of the pilework, the form, mode of erection, and size of 
the huts, but we even get a glance into the interior. Wonderful to relate, 
we can walk over the very flooring of these dwellings, abandoned thousands 
of years ago. We see before us their hearths and their various household 
utensils. We obtain information as to the individual habits of the people,. 
the nature of their food, and the mode in which they were clothed. It is 
only by the investigation of these singular remains that we can hope to. 
extend our knowledge as to the peculiar object of these settlements, and the 
degree of civilization attained by their inhabitants. 

The wonderful state of preservation in which the remains are. 
found is owing to the conservative action of the peat. Not only 
weapons of stone and horn, not only the most delicate bones, but 
seeds, fragments of clothes, wooden implements, and even wheaten 
cakes are found, the latter owing their preservation in a 
measure to their having become carbonized. The state of civili 
tion indicated by the remains differs greatly in the different 
localities. In some, notwithstanding the most patient search, 
nothing but implements of stone and bone have yet been met. 
with. A second series, though not more carefully examined than 
the first, has produced hundreds of knives, axes, chisels, pins, &, 
made of bronze, showing that for such purposes the use of bronze 
had for the most part replaced that of stone. Finally, there am 
some few localities in which cutting args ag whether of stone 
or bronze, are wanting, and their place is taken by objects of iron, 
differing as much moreover in pattern as they do in material. 
Thus, then, although the division of prehistoric archeology into 

riods characterized by the use respectively of stone alone, of 

«ze, and of iron, for cutting instruments, was wns years 
before the discovery of these Swiss lake-dwellings, it has received 
from them a most remarkable confirmation. No relics of the 
first Stone, or as it has been called, the Palvolithic age, have 
indeed yet been discovered in Switzerland; but as regards the 
later Stone age and the two subsequent periods, there 1s perhaps 
no country which has afforded more satisfactory evidence. _ 

Even Dr. Keller—though, as he tells us, his object hasbeen sims 
to state facts, leaving to others the wide field of speculation 
speaks throughout the work of the Stone, Bronze, and Tron ages, 
using these terms in their usual sense. Yet he is not perfectly 
consistent with himself in this respect, for in p. 12 we 
expressing himself as follows :— 

It is well known that many antiquaries divide bygone ages 
Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron periods, and attribute any burials or #¢ 
ments to one of these divisions, according to the exclusive or 
presence of implements of any one of the three materials h 
groundwork of this classification. The division, according to. the 
civilization, is in general clear and convenient, but in determining 
cases it leads to many false conclusions and errors. In the first place, it 
throughout unly a relative value—for instance, if we grant - = 
tod 


iod_ of N 


tion of man actually ran its course through these periods, j 


mentioned above, yet it is certain that the Bronze per: 
Europe by no means agrees in time with that of the middle 
parts of this continent. 

And again—“The difference of material used for 
implements marks the epochs which follow each in 
development of one and the same race, not the degree 

tion of diflerent — There is, he maintains, “no interruption 
_ of the civilization w hi was gradually advancing,” no 
of a foreign element. 

On this we must first remark that the period is not: denoted 
merely by the prevatiing material, since the presence of & single 


bronze object among any number of stone ones would, if sey 
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. contemporaneous, indicate the Bronze age; just 
of iron would, under similar circumstances, 
o ricato the Iron age, or, at any rate, the period of transition. So 
ape of coins the date is of course determined, not by the 
= veiling, but by the most recent, specimen. Dr. Keller had, 
prevover, probably in his mind especially the lake-dwellings, 
where there is necessarily a certain admixture of recent objects, 
and where, therefore, the age must be determined by the prevail- 

character of the remains found. 

Our other objection is of more importance. Dr. Keller believes, 
first, that throughout the whole period there was no change of 
race; secondly, that the progress of civilization was gradual and 
indig nous, not imported ; and thirdly, that the transition from 
mar to bronze, and from bronze to iron, took place in different 
parts of Europe at very different epochs, the South being far in 
advance of the North. As regards the first of these conclusions 
we will no opinion. Human remains are so rare among the 
ile dwellings that we have really no safe evidence to go on. While 
Famittin , however, that we have before us proof of a gradual 
advance in civilization, we think it quite evident that a great deal 
was due to foreign influences. The natives of Switzerland did 
not, in our opinion, discover ——s certainly cannot have 
discovered tin—for themselves. Both meials were at first, and tin 
was throughout, imported from abroad. If copper had been dis- 
covered by the Swiss for themselves, we should find objects of 
copper, which, however, is not the case. Moreover, so far from 
thinking it “certain that the bronze period of Northern Europe 
by no means agrees in time with that of the middle and southern 

of this continent,” we believe that the very reverse was the 
case; though we admit that in the north the Bronze age probably 
began somewhat later, and lasted rather longer, which would of | 
course necessarily be the case if the knowledge of bronze was in- 
troduced from the south-east. But the most conclusive evidence 
in opposition to the view held by Dr. Keller is derived from the | 


com of the bronze weapons found in different parts of 
Europe. Without figures it is of course impossible to place this 
evidence clearly before our readers ; we will, therefore, merely say | 
that the bronze weapons found throughout Europe are so similar | 
that they may safely be referred to one period, and moreover to 
an-epoch when there was a considerable amount of commercial | 
intercourse. 

The examination of the animal remains by Professor Riitimeyer, 
and that of the plants by Professor Heer, are also of great | 
interest. It is hardly necessary to say that the species charac- | 
teristic of the paleolithic faune, the mammoth, woolly-haired | 
rhinoceros, cave-bear, &c., are entirely absent; as is the case, | 
on the other hand, with the domestic cat, the barndoor fowl, | 
the rat, mouse, &c. The animals most generally distributed are | 
the stag, ox, boar, bear, wolf, badger, dog, beaver, elk, sheep, | 
and roe. The lake-dwellers had the same cereals as the ancient 
Eeyptians they were clothed in the same manner, and, in fact, 

e cultivated plants of the Pfahlbauten appear to have been 
introduced from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, Even | 
the weeds tell the same tale, for the centaurea cyanus and the | 
silene cretica, which occur in the earlier settlements, are of similar | 
ye Professor Heer truly remarks that the presence of Eastern | 
nephrite is not more surprising than that of Egyptian wheat and | 


the Cretan catchfly. On the other hand, winter corn and hemp 
are entirely absent, though they were cultivated by the Greeks | 
and Romans. So also barley and wheat, which were known to | 
Homer, are present in the lake-dwellings, while oats and rye, 
which he does not mention, are only found in the very latest settle” 
ments. Professor Heer considers that the word which in Exodus _ 
ix. 31, 32, is translated rye, should have been “spelt.” Rye has | 
not ; found on any Egyptian monuments, but spelt was well | 
known in the time of the Pharaohs. The vine, also, is wantin 
in the lake settlements. Very few of the cultivated plants found | 
in the lake-dwellings agree with recent forms sufficiently to allow | 
of their being classed together :— | 
The small Celtic beans, the peas, the small lake-dwelling barley, the 
Egyptian and the small lake-dwelling wheat, and the Cnosened wheat or | 
emmer, form peculiar, and apparently extinct races ; they are distinguished _ 
uced sorts wWhich.cive a more 
these have gradually supplanted the old 
sight it might seem an anomaly that man should have | 
~ domestic animals and cultivated the ground even during the 
age; but among modern savages we may find similar cases ; 
and, after all, it is far easier to keep a cow, or to grow corn, than 
it is to make a bronze celt or an iron hatchet. We know more- 
over that the South Sea Islanders had attained a very considerable 
oo. of civilization, although metal was so entirely unknown to 
m that they sowed some nails given them by Captain Cook, 
them to be a kind of hard wood, and hoping that they _ 


THE BEGGAR'S. BENISON.* 


NY sensible man who ean get through the first half of the 
Pe volume of the Begyar's Benison will be pretty sure to 
it, and this is much more than can be said of most books. 


The 's Benison, A Cl desdale Story. llustrated 
Three. . . by up’ ards of 
Petter, & Amateur Pen ud lnk 


2vob. Leadon: Cassell, 


| he had paid for the box-seat, and returned to bed. When he 


mercial principle, backed up by what he may euphemistically style 


| On one occasion, after a dinner of something like these proportions, 


| morning. 
Empire but Glasgow in which such a hideous phrase as “the 


and hypocritical, One trait in his character is extremely in- 


‘ 


romances. It is possible that the staid sobriety of the style and 
the substantial commonplace of the incidents may bore people 
who have had their taste spoiled by murders and bigamy, served 
up in high-flown language and flowery sentiments. These, how~ 
ever, are not the kind of people from whom it is well to derive 
the standards of criticism. ‘The taste for rather dull books ought 
not to be allowed to die out, and, after supping on the horrors of 
the yellow-haired witches who slay and forge and go mad in three 
volumes, it is right to invigorate the mind by such a story as this, 
of the rise of a Scotch pickpocket by means of thrift, industry, 
and the canny craft of his country, to be the father of a peer. The 
book is perhaps more likely to please men than women. A mere 
low-minded man of the world, like the hero who tells his own 
story, who simply gets on in life and no more, does not interest 
the sex whose business is not to get on. Little bits of 
commercial ‘cuteness, narrated with a rather greasy conscious- 
ness that they are not such thi as good men would 
approve, have naturally not much charm for ladies, who in 
real life are only concerned with disposing of the proceeds 
of such ‘cuteness. But for men who observe life our hero 
presents a remarkably well-drawn and entertaining piece of cha- 
racter. The quiet unswerving nature of the North-countryman 
in the chase after wealth is deliciously painted, with not too 
much sense on the of the story-teller that his conduct is not 
so conformable as it might be to conventional rules and ideas. 
Presence of mind he to a truly admirable extent, and 
the complacency with which he dwells on his invariable good 
luck, sometimes in rather shady positions, is delightful. For 
instance, on one occasion he had taken the box-seat on the swift 
coach from London to Manchester. When he was called at four 
o’clock in the morning, he looked through the window, and found 
it so dismal that he resolved to sacrifice the half-sovereign which 


arose he proceeded to the City in his ordinary mood, “ wonderin, 
if what I had been treating as a misfortune would not after all 
turn out, as usual, a bit of good luck to me.” Of course it did. 
In the first place, there was a letter awaiting him “containing a 
price current, in which I found favourable quotations of a 
description of goods a considerable parcel of which I had been 
offered at a cheap rate only a few days previously. These I was 
fortunate enough to find still on hand, and to purchase even at a 
still more reduced price, and they on their arrival at their destina- 
tion left fully fifty per cent. of profit.” But this was not all. 
On starting the next morning, he learnt that the gentleman who 
had occupied the box-seat the previous day in his stead had 
been knocked off by some accident and killed on the spot. We 
need not describe the soothing state of mind in which the hero 
reached Manchester. 

He is never inconsistent. “A fortune,” he reflects, “is nothi 
but the acquirement of the portions of others in addition to one’s 
own, ond Cents I will go ahead with a determination to acquire 
these portions.” A man who starts in life with this simple com- 

luck, cannot possi . And we must do the prosperous 
Scot the justice to say that he does not lose his head at his gradual 
exaltation. He simply records with modest satisfaction how he 
found himself fast s ing those whom he at first had thought un- 
surpassed, and how he knew this, among other things, from the fact 
that he was “ getting among those who had solid dish-covers instead 
of Brummagem plated ones; who kept plush-adorned flunkies in- 
stead of print-gowned waiting women ; and who drove in their own 
carriages instead of street hackneys.” Some of the details in con- 
nection with his new social experiences are very instructive and 
wonderful. We may presume that the writer is speaking of a few 
years back, but in any case the tippling in which he and his friends~ 
were wont to indulge is striking both in a and in kind. A 
bottle of champagne, another of prime port, a third of rare claret, 
a fourth of brown sherry, and some eight or nine glasses of toddy 
seem to constitute a decent afternoon’s allowance for one man. 


our hero goes to the Herring-bone Club, where there is more 
whisky, and a little repast of herrings and potatoes. “If you 
wish to see the thing in real perfection,” said the who in- 
treduced him to this elegant gathering, “ only for an hour or 
two till the drunken hunger comes upon them, and then you will 
have your astonishment exercised, for this feast of herrings 
potatoes may be called only a whetter to what will follow. Poached 
eggs, devilled bones, anchovy biscuits, Welsh rabbits, roasted 
oysters, and any other provocative that the whims of irritated 
stomachs can suggest, will be the order of the day, or rather 
ing.” There is, we should think, no other city in the 


drunken hunger” could have been invented, or have won a 
place in the currency of the There are other points 
im Glasgow life of whieh the writer would seem not to think 
too favourably. There are the clergy, for example. The hero 
is much too cautious a personage te express his views plainly 
and in a general way, but he introduces a popular divine who 
is a very disagreeable person indeed, being gluttonous, drunken, 


It is not a novel, though some of the incidents are clearly fictitious; 
and it is not, we should think, substantially autobiographic; but 
| the author has managed to throw into his story an amount of | ere 
| verisimilitude, after the manner of Defoe, which makes it a thou- 
sand times more readable than the mass of high-flavoured 
the 
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ious. He is supposed to have a tariff of graces before 
inner, file wth the style of the entertainment. If this 
pious person sees “that there is only one soup, and that the best 
plate is not out, he merely prays that we may be thankful for 
the mercies now spread before us.’ If in addition to the soup, 
however, there should be a display of silver, thus indicating some- 
thing superior beneath it, he craves the Deity that ‘it may be 
blessed exceedingly, and that we may esteem it beyond price, and 
with becoming gratitude to the Giver of all Good.’” But if there 
should be a grand show of plate, with three or four men-servants 
to wait, there are then no bounds to his “ pious enthusiasm, for 
under such circumstances he is observed to throw up his arms, 
exclaiming ‘bountiful Jehovah,’ and to give a ‘grace like a 
tether,’ as Burns says.”’ The hero himself can summon up a good 
deal of enthusiasm, — not exactly of a pious kind, about 
good cheer; and the bills of fare which figure in his book so 
repeatedly show that in spite of his scorn for “ guzzlers,” as he 
them, he is blessed with a robust appetite. However, there 
are many people who, like children, enjoy a story all the more for 
containing a good deal about things to eat. The Beggar’s Benison 
will enchant them. We think, by the way, that the “ guzzler” 
who sat next to the hero at a costly and luxurious feast, and at 
the close of it whispered to him, “ Noo, Bailie, if I had just a 
bit o’ cheese and a drink o’ porter, I wad say I waz dined,” is not 
quite original. Not that we mean for a moment to quarrel with 
what is obviously the author's own view—that they do eat, and 
drink too, most amply in Scotland. It is supposed to be a happy 
necessity of the climate. 


Although our acute hero is very selfish and successful, his 
heart was not steeled against a tender and disinterested passion. 
One day at a dinner-party he sat next to a pretty woman whom 
he found “instructive without being antic, communicative 
without being conceited, and humorous without being vulgar.” 
This delightful person, however, proved to be nobody loftier than 
the governess of the house. But the man of commerce could be 
disinterested on occasion, and he fell in love with the obscure and 

nniless damsel in the most unselfish way possible. Even here 

is usual luck did not desert him, for, though penniless, the lady 
proved after one or two misadventures to be the heiress to a very 
ancient peerage, and she became his wife. Thus, the writer 
assures us, shall be read a great moral. The plebeian and base- 
born hero “shall, by the inscrutable decree and mysterious rule of 
an Omnipotent Providence, be destined to keep flowing, in lusty, 
legitimate, and refreshed life, the blood of kings ; aye, even that of 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts!”’ But, of course, 
as the plebeian had by this time saved a great deal of money, he 
had room left to gratify the second great passion of the com- 
mercial world—an opportunity of clutching at the skirts of the 
patrician. The lady at least had the merit of speaking English 
with a propriety very characteristic of one who had been a 
verness. Her suitor gave her a necklace. “Had I in the least 
egree,” she told him, “suspected your real motive in making this 
presentation, I woud have studied how I could least offensively, 
and with proper delicacy—while acknowledging the honour you 
proposed doing me—have undeceived you as to what you possibly 
conceived my sentiments regarding you as a suitor were, by 
returning it in a respectful, but at the same time a decided 
manner.” As the gentleman justly remarks, “this was a 
staggerer ”; and in the course of the same pleasant chat with this 
lady, who had previously been described as instructive without 
being pedantic, she inflicts several other prolonged and intensely 
matical speeches of a similar kind upon him. However, 
in the long run, as we have seen, the plebeian and the representa- 
tive of the blood of kings, aye even that of the Plantagenets, were 
duly united, and the lady “proved to be a most delightful com- 
panion, as well as an amiable instructress and kind friend at the 
same time.” She was economic too, so that “it was with diffi- 
culty I could get her to sanction an expenditure such as I 
considered due to her position, and such as was warranted by the 
ample means at my command.” When the marriage took place, 
an offensive joke was perpetrated by “an invidious baronet” in 
the neighbourhood, “ whose estate,” adds the man of commerce 
with tranquil vindictiveness, “I afterwards purchased, and who 
subsequently became a wine-merchant.” 


Plain print cannot do justice to the inimitably grotesque little 
woodcuts with which this funny story is so funnily illustrated. 
The quaint absurdity of these comic smudges is quite sut generis, 
Though preposterous in execution, there is something surprising in 
the amount of expression and character which the draughtsman 
has contrived to throw into some of them. One cut represents 
the hero looking out of the window on the morning when he 
missed breaking his neck off the coach, It is not much more than 
@ square inch in size, and yet we get a wonderfully good idea of 
the hideous London atmosphere through the panes, of the shiver 
of the man as he draws aside the blind, of the steaming of the 
jug with the shaving-water, and of the flaring and sputtering of 
the mutton-candle on the dressing-table. All the three hundred 
are not so good, but a yreat many of them are. Altogether the 
book is one of the quaintest and most diverting we have read for 
a very long time, 


BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE,* 
Il. 
M the characters we pass to the language of 
Among many of its properties one stands enten Iti 

really neither old nor new. “ He was not of an age, but for all 
time. —— we believe, first called attention to this feature 
in Shakspeare’s language, and pointed out how much labour and 
lamp-oil had been expended in vain by the commentators in their 
attempts to read it by the light of contemporary writers. Hig words 
and phrases, and the collocation of them, are not like Chaucer’ 
archaic ; nor like Spenser’s, coined often to give an archaic air’ 
nor like Milton’s, of a composite order, adorned with the oi 
spolia of various literature, or strengthened, and at times stiff 
z recondite lore. Homer and Euripides, Ovid and Tasso whom 

ilton laid under contribution, lent nothing to the eloquence of 
Shakspeare. It was as much his own as the lineaments of his 
face, his familiar gait and gestures—as much as any faculty he 

ssessed distinctively from other men. Lapse of time has not 
impaired it; it will never grow obsolete, unless some mi 
convulsion of the world shall render the speech of England ey 

ech. That Shakspeare has forms of expression in common with 
his contemporaries, that he borrows something from the vocab 
of the stage in his day, we do not deny. But the “ pec 
bears no proportion to the “ several” in his language. 

We have already said that, as regards his characters, Shaks- 
peare stands alone; but as respects his language there are 
some parallels to him, though not among his own countrymen, 
We know too little of the original texture of the Homeric 
poems to cite them as an example. We cannot say whether 
their author or authors had any p rs, We know 
however, that the Iliad and Odyssey are the sources whence 
is derived the epic lan of Greece, and that the latest 
epic poets, with perhaps a 2 exception in Nonnus, departed 
neither to the ae to the left from the pattern of the original 
Tale of Troy. hylus was in some respects faber lingue sua, 
That Titanic imagination demanded a garb proper for itself. Yet 
Lucretius and Dante, even in a larger measure than Aischylus, 
were the inventors of the garb of their thought. They appear to 
have had no | maps have set, not followed, a fashion ; or, if 
the earlier of them was indebted to any, it was to the tragic poets 
of Rome. Cicero’s verses, devoid of merit as they are, have this 
use for us. They make us acquainted with the ordinary vein 
of heroic verse before Catullus breathed a new spirit into it, or 
Virgil gave it final form or polish. Lucretius many lines 
neither worse nor better than Cicero’s—so much he owed to his 
age ; and even these may be accounted for by the haste with which 
he wrote, impatient of Aime labor, But in all the grander 
of the Nature of Things, the march and the tone of Lucretian 
verse are as far above Cicero's feeble and trailing hexameters as 
the majesty of Virgil is above the lines addressed by Tibullus 
to Messala. Had we more of the verses of his contemporaries 
we might see that Lucretius stood’ to them in a relation 
similar to Shakspeare’s towards Heywood, Kyd, Marlowe, or 
Peele. He was probably among them, but not of them. Cer? 
tainly he had no imitators—unless, indeed, Cardinal Polignac, in 
his Anti- Lucretius, may be so accounted. “ Within that circle none 
durst walk but he.” We have no Lucretian school; for there to 
have been one, there must have been a second spirit like his— 
impiger, iracundus, restless, wrathful; at one while pouring forth 
its lava-stream of passion, at another embracing and colouring 
all it touched with an atmosphere of tenderness and warm 
Dante, again, possessed one of those temperaments which can 
neither be inherited nor bequeathed, and he accordingly forged 
on his own anvil the armour it required. Neither Latin nor 
Italian (as Italian then was) contained powers sufficing for the 
heat of his wrath against the men who, as he thought, lorded un- 
righteously over his beloved Florence, or for the depth of his love 
for his earthly or heavenly Beatrice. The Neapolitan dialect was 
too soft for Farinata’s scorn, or for Ugolino’s torments; the Lom- 
bard too rough for Francesca’s story. For words suitable to his 
journey through nether, middle, and supernal realms, there was 
needed a fusion of the smooth and the strong; and Dante, with 
Lucretian impulse, evoked and fashioned from these opposites 
a language equal to the demands of his Threefold Vision. 

When Shakspeare began his task-work as a vamper-up of old 

lays, or a corrector of new ones, the language of England and the 
English stage was putting forth abundant promise for the harvest. 
It was strong, and to a certain degree smooth, as the verses 
Marlowe and Peele respectively attest. But the strength was 
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asad wi deness, and the sweetness linked with feeble- 
The words, “ Marlowe's mighty line,” are ex- 
‘ve of this irregular and spasmodic vigour. A reconciler was 
yo for these opposing forces, and at the right moment he came 
need Stratford, before either the rudeness had become ineradicable 
the smoothness affectation. On the one hand the Scylla of 
or huism, on the other the Charybdis of Martin-Marprelate, were 


to be shunned. Grant White] found the English la full 
4 . Grant White] found the English language fully 
Shakspeare not yet and cramped and disciplined 
phers 


and rhetoricians—those martinets of language who 
seem to 


for us in force and flexibility as much as they have 
oe enter tg The phraseology of that day was notably large 
imple among ordinary writers and speakers. Among the college-bred 
pa d their imitators there was too great a fondness for little conceits ; 
game with them this was an extraneous blemish, like that sometimes 
ob ps the ornament upon a noble building. Shakspeare seized this in- 
— oA to whose tones all ears were open, and with the touch of a 
master he brought out all its harmonies. It lay ready to any hand, but 
the first to use it with absolute control ; and among all his successors, 
ae some are, he has had, even in this single respect, no rival. No un- 
rtant condition of his supreme mastery over expression was his entire 
freedom from restraint—it may almost be said from consciousness—in the 
choice of language. He was no precisian, no etymologist, no purist. He 
not purposely writing literature, The my | criticism that he feared was 
that of fis ‘audience, which represented the English people of all grades 
above the peasantry. These he wished should not find his writing incompre- 
hensible or dull; no more. If we except the translators of the Bible, 
wrote the best English that has yet been written ; but they who 
speak of it as remarkably pure—that is, as having a notably small admix- 
ture of Romance words—utter mere vague, unwarranted encomium. In the 
sixteenth century there were probably more Romance words adopted into 
our language than there had been before, or have been since, if we exclude 
words of technical character. These words Shakspeare and the translators 
of the Bible used at need with unconscious freedom. 


“ Romance words,” indeed, ample provision had been made, 
of “translators the Bible,” by writers a 
little earlier than Shakspeare. Surrey and Wyat, Sydney, Spenser, 
and Lily, had followed in the track of Chaucer, Gascoyne, and 
Hawes, and infused into the homelier dialect of Wyckliffe’s Bible, 
and the poems of Piers the Ploughman and Skelton, grace, and 
strength also, derived from the polished languages of Latium and 
Italy. The version of the Scriptures used in the reigns of Henry 
and Edward shows a considerable importation of Romance phrases 
and words in comparison with Wyckliffe’s; and the change was 
the more pervasive, because, although the Bible was no longer 
studied in peril and by stealth, it was still read with y 
diminished zeal by the people, and was still the link of spiritual 
and intellectual communion between those who pored over its 
in smoky cabins and those who consulted them in kings’ 
= There was also another source of such words. Several 
of the writers for the stage who preceded Shakspeare were 
educated at the Universities, and some, as Nicholas Udall, were 
wned doctors there. They would embroider the Saxon web of 
the language with words derived from classic or modern sources. 


We now pass to another important feature in the biography of 
Shakspeare. In what light did he regard his plays, and in what 
his ? The latter are printed from the first with due care ; 
the former were not printed with any decent care, or collected by 
their author into a volume. Tantamne rem tam negligenter ? 
Why was so much heed paid to what was comparatively “ mint 
and cumin,” while the weightier matter of a pure text of the 
tragedies, comedies, and histories was nearly, if not altogether, 
left to chance ? Did their author regard Venus and Adonis, y 
und the Sonnets as the passports of his name, and Othello, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and King John merely as the means for 
re-establishing the fortunes of the Shakspeare family? In the 
answer, if it can be found, lies a material fact in his life and 
character. That Shak held in low esteem the calling of an 
actor, there can be little doubt; did he rate much higher the 
Vocation of a writer for the stage ? 

It is remarkable that he regarded the publication of his Venus 
and Adonis as his first as an author. In the dedication 
of that poem to Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, he ex- 
ap a fear that he might possibly offend that young nobleman 

connecting his name with the first heir of his invention; and 
he Promises that, if his patron were only pleased, he will devote 
all the time he can steal from the daily Sheer of playing and 
play-writing to some graver labour in his honour. His next 
Work—that is to say, the next to which its author appears to 
have attached any importance—is the Lucrece, dedicated also to 
the same patron, and displaying more maturity of thought and 
style than its predecessor. ‘Only one year elapsed between the 
earlier and the later of these poems, yet there is a difference 
in the tone of their respective dedications. In the one, Shakspeare 
writes as if he were soliciting — for an orphan poem, a virgin 
muse ; in the other, though there is still much deference for 
bs thampton’s social position, a manlier and more assured bearing 
18 visible in his tribute to rank. Venus and Adonis appeared in 
tho; in that ae the London theatres were closed on account of 
= plague, and Shakspeare may have had the more leisure to put 

Je last touch to verses which he probably had composed some 
time before that date, if indeed this poem were not the fruit of 
f green and sallet days in Stratford. But in 1 593 he had 
umished the theatres, in addition to his contribution to plays 
oe in partnership and to old plays partially re-written, with 

Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour's Lost, and the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona j and yet he sues for Southampton’s protection for Venus 

8, as “ the first heir of his invention.” 


Indifference to the literary fate of his dramatic works was not 
confined to Shakspeare ; it was common to the playwrights of that 
day. On the other hand, the composition of poems was regarded, as 
Master Stephen might have called it, “a melancholy and gen 
manlike occupation.” Gentlemanlike, for had not Lords Buckhurst 
and Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir Philip Sydney, set 
and sanctioned the fashion of verse-writing in the Queen's i 
and her and because such A yp: for the 
most upon the pains alties of ho: or unre- 
Noblemen, too, the aforesaid Buckh 
had written tragedies; but then they were cast in ancient 
classic mould, and were addressed, not to the groundlings of the 
pit, or to the London prentices fighting and scufiling for apples in 
the gallery, but to grave divines in college halls, = be lawyers of 
the Inns of Court, and the noble and glittering stars of the Court 
firmament. Again, of most of the playwrights who wrote for the 
general, the character was not of the better sort; the disorderly 
lives of Peele, Marlowe, Greene, and others were upon, or ibly 
below, the level of the lives of “the harlotry players.” Hind no 
the Church denounced from the Pulpit, and excommunicated from 
the altar, players and the providers of plays? whereas, except in 
such extreme cases as that of John Skelton, it had winked at, and 
even applauded, the lax rhymes of poets, 

Here, then, is a social distinction which may not be without its 
bearing upon the Life of Shakspeare. Whatever may have been 
the immediate cause of his leaving Stratford—whether flying from 
the fury of Sir Thomas Lucy, or, as Mr. Grant White s 
from a female fury at home—it is certain that the family fortunes 
were at neap tide, and that any place was better than home at this 
crisis of his life. By the time he had reached his eight-and- 
twentieth year we find the fugitive poet enjoying the acquaintance 
of men very far above him in social position. A few years later his 
ay draw audiences frequent and full; he has money to invest ; 

e is in all a of Se Club; his 
society is sought for by men distinguis rank, position, or 
abilities; he has enough to do you a 
service, the more material because it was rendered at the outset of 
Jonson’s career; he displays indubitable tokens of being a pros- 
perous and also a prudent gentleman :— 


It could not have been [says Mr. Grant White] that his intercourse with 
that class of society was confined to casual meetings at the theatre and 
convivial gatherings at the tavern. Men of his gifts, rating him merely at 
contemporary estimation, are too rare in any society not to be welcomed if 
there are not special reasons for their exclusion. Nay, they sometimes make 
their way into the most fastidious circles,even when they are needy and 
debauched, or uncouth and domineering. And in the time of coms 
Elizabeth such association was more open to them than it isin our day, 
from the very fact that then the grades of society were so distinctly marked, 
and the position of every man so exactly known, that there was no appre- 
hension on the one part, or hope on the other, of any confusion of class and 


Again, in the course of the year 1596, John Shak: applied 
to the Heralds’ College, and not for the first time, for a grant of 
coat-armour, by which he, then a yeoman, might attain the recog- 
nised position of a gentleman. This, to our thinking, is one of the 
most remarkable incidents in Shakspearian Megneny The first 
application was made when John was a well-to-do burgess, and 
before the canker of debt and unlucky speculation had sunk him 
to the condition of a pauper. hy should John, of whose 
rehabilitation there is no sign or record, have desired to gild his 

verty by such a distinction? Why incur an expense that even 
in better days would have been considerable, since the Heralds’ 
College did not, either then or now, quarter an old coat or grant a 
new. one without guerdon or remuneration? The coat-armour is 
not likely to have been acceptable to his fellow-townsmen, who 
had excused him payment of town-dues, and cannot fail to have 
been offensive to the ng Charlecot in particular, to say 
nothing of Warwickshire knights and esquires generally. It is 
bad to be insolvent, but an insolvent giving himself airs and 
aspiring to set himself up beside men of worship is a thing not to 
be endured. Even the Mrs. Honours of Stratford would be ready 
with their “marry come up indeed!” “set beggars on horse- 
back,” and other usual lawful expressions of neighbourly 
indignation. 

e have entered a protest against conjectures in Sh i 
biography; one conjecture, however, is plausible enough for 
admission—and it is this, that it was William, and not John, 
Shakspeare who made the application, and supplied the means for 
having it granted. In his childhood he had witnessed the pros- 
perity of a yeoman. We know not whether John Shakspeare 
in hospitality and daily good cheer Chaucer's franklin :— 

An househaldere and that grete was he ; 

t Julian he was in his countré. 
His brede, his ale was always after oon ; 
A better envyned man was nowher noon. 
Withoute bake mete never was his house, 
Of fleisch and fissch, and that so plentyvous, 
It snewed in his house of mete and drynk. 


But having been alderman and bailiff implies that his housekeepi 

was on a liberal scale, since burgesses are rarely chosen for s 

offices who have not, previously to their election, given proper 
credentials of their kitchen and cellar. In his boyhood William 
Shakspeare witnessed the decline and fall of the paternal hos- 
pitality ; and in his early manhood he saw, in place of a substantial 
yeoman, a humbled and needy man sitting by a cold chimney side. 
Fall from high or middle estate, a calamity in every age, was, if 
we may trust the stage-poets of Shakspeare’s day, regarded as a 
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singular infelicity at that time, and even visited with severe 
censure. In Heywood’s play of A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
we have an aflecting picture of such misery as John Shak- 


speare’s :— 
This house successively 
‘Hath ‘longed to me and my progenitors 
Three hundred years. . . . . 
If this were sold, our names should then be quite 
Raz’d from the bed-roll of gentility. 
That Shakspeare felt keenly, not his father’s infelicity alone, but 
also the decay of his family, cannot be doubted. All we know of 
him goes to prove, not only his intense eg Bee joy or 
sorrow, but also his profound sense of self-respect. By raising his 
father from the condition of yeoman to the rank—and it was rank 
at that time—of gentleman, he would gain two important advan- 
tages. In the first place, he would bind up the wounds of bank- 
ruptey, and in some degree bring back content to his father’s 
declining years; in the next, he would, by inheriting the rank of 
gentleman, blot out from his own escutcheon any dishonour that 
might attach to him in his vocation of player, or writer of plays, 
and manager of a theatre. We may, accordingly, admit the very 
‘probable surmise that the coat-armour was granted to his money 
and Ais influence with powerful members of the nobility. 

But the Heralds’ College would scarcely have been content 
with such fee or reward as a mere poet could have offered them. 
‘The means to the end of restoring and raising the family name 
were derived from his plays; and when the end was gained, may 
he not have regarded the means as having done for him all he 
required? We know, on his own authority, that he held cheap 
the servants of the scene; is it improbable that he regarded the 
scene itself also as an object of inferior worth, as incommensurate 
with, if not wholly unworthy of, the powers he possessed ? 
Looking to his co-mates and brethren in stage-authorship, 
there were few of them he could respect. Their lives were ill, 
their ends often pointed a moral. He might contrast the careers 
of Greene, Peele, and Marlowe with those of Spenser, Sidney, 
and Daniel. Even the learned Ben Jonson did not present an 
altogether edifying spectacle. He was over fond of hearing the 
chimes at midnight, and of 

Watching the horologe a double set, 
— If drink rocked not his cradle. 
One endowed with his exquisite sensibility might well turn from 
this picture unto this, and_lament that although the children of 
his invention delighted Elizabeth and James, their lieges who 
wore satin and their lieges who wore drugget, he was but a “ poor 
” after all. 
e found a way to dignify the degrees by which he did ascend. 

He reinstated his family; he not only retrieved, he bettered its 
fortune. He went back to Stratford a gentleman—a landed pro- 
prietor. The Lucys may not have loved him the better for his 
redemption of his name and state, yet they could hardly fail to 
hold in some respect the once fugitive deer-stealer, now master of 
New Place and of many broad acres besides. It is singular that, 
except the entries in the parish register, nearly all we know 
authentically of Shakspeare concerns his investments of money 
and his purchase of land. The plays, which had enabled him to 
conquer adversity, he took no heed to print correctly; the poems, 
which perhaps put few coins in his purse, he treated with parental 
care. The conclusion seems unavoidable, and is drawn by Pope 
in epigrammatic lines that must be offensive to Mr. Heraud and 
all other members of the College of Laputa :— 

Shakspeare (whom you and ev’ry playhouse bill 

Style the the will) 

For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR.* 


: invasion of Saxony in 1756 by Frederic the Great is no 
longer a dead precedent, though Prussia has not gratified his- 
torical students by continuing the parallel through another Seven 
Years’ War. Yet she commenced action with undoubted fidelity 
to her favourite national traditions. The protest against the 
armaments of Austria which the injured innocence of Count 
Bismark addressed last spring to the minor Courts must have 
been modelled upon the remonstrances of the Prussian Minister 
Klinggraf, at Vienna, in 17 56, urged at a time when his Royal 
master was marching upon en. It would perhaps be un- 
= to carry the parallel further back. Now that Prussia 

won the day, she will not lack pens to justify a course which 
has ended in triumph. A century of writers has been busily 
engaged in proving that the wrath of Frederic the Great was 
justly founded on the fact that his hardly-won Briseis, Silesia, 
‘was to be torn from his embrace, and that this was not a mere 
pretext to conceal a deed of inexcusable violence. 

To discuss these alternatives has, with most modern historians, 
been to adopt the former with unhesitating confidence, and con- 
temptuously to wave the latter aside. As in the case of the 
- Thirty Years’, so in that of the Seven Years’ War, Northern 
Germany —t.e., in the latter instance, Prussia—has generally 
had the talking to herself. The cause of Frederic the Great, 
pleaded with sufficient skill and volubility by himself, has not 
suffered in the hands of Ranke and Preuss: and Mr. Carlyle’s 
advocacy of the Prussian case certainly loses .othing from 
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of fervour. But this very redundancy of zeal not - 
rally arouses the suspicion of the more discriminati reader 
and the vigour with which those who propound thet 
as irresistible abuse the stray supporters of the opposite Cane 
side 
suggests an irrepressible doubt whether there may after 
all, be a hole in the armour which has been so long i 
perfect. Upon this hole the publication before us 
to lay a finger. A writer upon whom “ considerations of 
higher nature impose the obligation of anonymity,” bt 
who challenges the freest inquiry into the materi : 
which he has founded his ak, has collected from the 
archives at Dresden a mass of evidence concerning the 
tiations during the eleven years preceding the outbreak of the 
The Saxon archives, as the author o 
with undoubted truth, are open to the learned world; their 
arrangement is admirably lucid, and their director, Dr. von Weber 
is at hand as acicerone of incomparable readiness and ‘ 
There remains, accordingly, no doubt as to the genuineness of 
the documents upon which the writer endeavours to establish 
his case; and the only question is, how much or how little those 
documents may, to a candid mind, appear to prove. 

The ordinary view of the causes leading to the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, and justifying Frederic IT. in being nominal} 
the first to draw the sword, is too familiarly known to 
dwelling upon. It is fairly summed up by the anonymous writer 
as “the assertion that Frederic, in the year 1756, only took up 
arms in order to anticipate an offensive alliance against Prussig 
concluded by Austria and Russia—an assertion which ‘forms 
the kernel of the Prussian version first given by Count Hertz. 
berg in the Mémoire Raisonné, and subsequently repeated 
Frederic himself in his historical writings.” But the proof of 
this assertion, the writer continues, is wanting; and i 
failed to find it in the Saxon archives, which he broke 
and in part transported to Berlin, in the year 1756. ‘Nor is 
a sufficient proof supplied, we may add, from the letters and 
despatches traitorously communicated to the Prussian Court 
bribed Saxon officials in 1755. These “stolen pieces” Mr, 
Carlyle declines to communicate, as being of abstruse tenor and 
likely to prove mere enigmas to his readers. But Fe hers 
he asserts, “fatally undeniable” proof that the old 
Warsaw for partitioning Prussia was still “ me vigorously 
alive underground,” and that Saxony, Austria, and Russia were 
fixed on cutting down the King of Prussia “to the size of 
a Brandenbu ector.” And, in his own memoirs of the Seven 
Years’ War, Frederic II. states that it was not merely on 
conjectures that the supposition of an identity of design between 
Austria, Russia, and may was founded, but that the proofs 
of their evil scheme were in his hands; that it would, the: 
have been an unpardonable error to spare an ally of Austria who 
was only waiting for the moment at which he could openly declare 
himself on her side. To this —— ingenuous plea of self- 
defence the anonymous inquirer, before entering into the question 
of facts, opposes, by way of introduction, a sufficiently — 
extract from a later paper from Frederic’s hand, entitled Exposé 
Gouvernement Prussien, des Principes sur lesquels il roule, &e., evi- 
dently not intended for publication, and, in fact, not published till 
1848 in Preuss’ Geuvres de F. le G. The salient passage, in which 
the anonymous writer sees a revelation of Frederic’s designs in 
commencing the Seven Years’ War by a coup de main upon his 
neighbour, is the following :— 

S'il s’agit des vues politiques d’acquisition qui conviennent & cette 
monarchie, les états de la Saxe sont sans contredit ceux qui lui convien- 
draient le mieux, en l’arrondissant et lui formant une barriére les 
montagnes qui séparent la Saxe de la Boheme, et qu’il faudrait fortifier. Il 
est difficile de prévoir comment cette acquisition pourrait se faire. La 
maniere la plus sfire serait de conquérir la Boheme et la Moravie, et de les 
troquer avec la Saxe. . . . Cette acquisition est d’une nécessité 
pensable pour donner a cet état la consistance dont il manque. 

This document, written probably about ten years after the in- 
vasion of Saxony, of course proves nothing by itself, but we may 
allow that it helps to point our suspicions with some foree ins 
particular direction. The additional circumstance, for the first 
time mentioned in the present work, that Winterfeldt, whan 
Frederic had in 1756 sent to reconnoitre the area of the comng 
war, had, on his way out, further reconnoitred the state of 
feeling in the Saxon army at Dresden—which in his opinion “we 
douce violence” would suffice to force into the Prussian service— 
may also help to throw light upon the real objects of the ¢ransitw 
innoxius of Frederic through the Electorate. But it only comes 
at second hand through a Saxon pen, which in a subsequett 
letter avowedly declared the writer's belief that the annexation 
of Moravia and the Lusatias formed only the first instalmeut 
of the invader’s scheme. The anonymous editor, who undit- 
stands the value of evidence, must be aware that neither his 
insinuations nor those of Frederic’s contemporaries amount 10 
a proof of the Prussian King’s intention to incorporate a part ot 
the whole of the Saxon Electorate. We therefore prefer 
follow him to the more important part of his present volume, 12 
which he, in our opinion, satisfactorily proves that no coalition 
against Prussia, no offensive alliances on the part of Austria, 
whether with ~ or with Russia, were in existence ‘wii? 
Frederic II. drew the sword, and that Saxony had not the faintest 
idea of the secret plans of the Austrian Chancellor Kaunitz wie 
the wur was commenced by the invasion of the Electorate. These 
statements, if proved, would constitute a direct confutation of the 
assertion of the Prussian King, in his memoirs of the Seven Years 
War :—“ Vous verrez par les piéces justificatives annexées # @ 
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++. que le Roi de Pologne était un des plus zélés partisans 
de con} 


que l'Impératrice-Reine avait formée contre la 


treaty Petersburg of the year 1746 cannot in fairness 
The other then a de (so far as si) 
tracting parties with ia were concern 
rations stra and Tussi, obviously called for by the then 
inti -Prussian alliance. This view is prov yon 
existing Fite text of its fourth secret article, upon which the 
o a hee, This article provides for a loyal adherence to the 
of Dresden of December 174 5 (thus surely, notwithstanding 
Rie Carl Je, making the so-called Treaty of Warsaw of May 1745 
th virtually and absolutely defunct); and then proceeds to 
pon stipulations of mut assistance in case, against all hope 
and the common wish, that peace should be first infringed by His 
Prussian Majesty. No doubt one of the objects of the unweary- 
‘wo exertions of Kaunitz to detach France from Prussia, and bring 
Fe over to the side of Austria, which at last bore fruit in the 
Versailles treaties of May 1, 1756, was to place the Empress 
in a position which might at a future time enable her to 
= ver the province of which her crown had been de- 
del. But to grant this thought to have been present to the 
mind of the Chancellor is one thing, while it is another to 
the actual existence of a conspiracy between Austria and 
France as & justification for Frederic’s violation of the peace of 
the Empire. When Austria endeavoured to follow up the Ver- 
sailles treaties by a secret treaty of defensive alliance with France, 
we find Louis XV. (in — 17 Saw stating that one of 
his objects in ese overtures is 
t égal t utile & la Cour de Vienne et & 
do reaver dane tirer une juste. satisfaction de 
Y’Angleterre, sans que 8. M. T. C. soit pour cela engagée ni obligée & agir 
offensivement contre le Roi de Prusse, ainsi qu’elle l’a constamment 
par ses plénipotentiaires. 
In other words, as our author is justified in pronouncing, 
France would have nothing to say to an offensive alliance for the 
recovery of Silesia. The real secret treaty between France and 
Austria, which would have justified the proceedings of te a 
this head, was, unfortunately for his apologists, conclud 
precioely one year later, on May the ist, 1757. Nor was Russia, 
notwithstanding the declarations of “the august Russian san- 
hedrim” over whom Mr. Carlyle makes merry, prepared, in her 
then disorganized state, for war against her energetic neighbour. 
So far was Frederic from anticipating, as he afterwards pretended, 
ec e readiness 0 mas ow the Russian 
destined for the protection of Hanover against the French > 
pass through his territory, where quarters, and every wy! for 
continuing their march, should be afforded them. And Count 
Briihl himself, who at that time G uly, 1756) was trembling at the 
Prussian armaments, speaks of Russia’s assistance in the comin 
war as more than dou tful, and mentions the attempts in whic 
the Court of St. James’s was then engaged to reconcile her with 
the pay oe Upon the a it seems to be not saying too 
much to assert that Russia, like France, was only forced into an 
active alliance with Austria by the outbreal of ‘that war of which 
erie’s apologists attach the blame to all and any of the com- 
batants in it except its beginner. J 
_ The readers of Mr. Carlyle’s book may remember a curious 
in which it is blandly stated that, on the very night on which 
Frederic had written to his brother and sister to announce his 
immediate departure for opening the campaign, “ Answer comes 
4 at Vienna, “ an answer 
co ave been ex ; e ‘League wi ussia 
you’ of your imagination.” But 
6 King was determined that his wish should retain its rights of 
paternity over his imagination, and marched. , 2 
As to the fate of Saxony itself, there can be little doubt that it 


"Was to some extent brought upon her by the policy of Brihl. It 


is certainly proved to demonstration, from a despatch of August 1, 
17 %6) in which he disavowed the readiness of the Saxon Minister 
at to enter into an alliance with France, that the Court of 
Dresden had decided upon maintaining an attitude of neutrality, 
or at least upon attempting to draw back from engagements which 
had never ri ened to a conclusion. Unfortunately, however, a 
small State like Saxony cannot remain neutral; and Briihl’s 
Sam Perel a sorry shield against the fierce determination of the 
nm King. The capitulation of Pirna is perhaps one of the 

most Pitiable incidents in military history. It is told with cir- 
cumstantial minuteness in the second volume of the present work, 
pee suffices of itself to stamp Briihl with the character of the most 
becile and infamously selfish of royal favourites. His personal 
avarice had crippled the efficiency of the Saxon army; his 
Eady allowed it to take up the fatal position near Pirna; 
conceit arrogated to himself the direction of its “move- 
Pane —if the term can be used. The Austrians were at hand 
a ae the junction which would have saved the devoted 
d; but Brihl had rendered the latter practically unable to 
Move across the Elbe. The King—penonell in_ safety with. his 
Maite mself a general in the army) on the Kénigstein—sent 
an heroic message bidding his troops die, and excessively re- 
fits that His Majesty was not in a position to share their fate. 
this prince and his thrice contemptible 
ay content with this shameful proceeding. After they 
been forced to consent to the capitulation, they actually sent 
Pound to the European Courts an éclaircissement, in which the re- 


ibility of the act was thrown upon the Saxon generals, and 
divwed this document to be published in several German news- 
papers. In fact that 
the King had thus publicly stigmatized his own officers, and de- 
rived them of the only possession which Brith] and Frederic 
had left them—their honour. 
On the remarks which close the second volume of this remark- 
able book, charity forbears to comment. They were only written 


a month or two ago; but how stale all political ions ap- 
pear which date from the spring and early summer of the present 
year! Saxony has suffered deeply and bitterly from the events 


the last few months; but when we contrast with these sufferings 
those which accompanied the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
we discern matter of consolation for the gallant little kingdom. It 
may have been brought to the verge of political extinction by the 
policy of its Sovereign and his busy Minister; but, at all events, 
the Ming hes boon tous tothe has been true to him. - 
In her darkest hour Austria remembered the claims of a loyal 
and faithful ally ; and Saxony has saved her political and military 
honour—a possession none the less dear to a State because the 
latter is small and feeble, and doomed to die. 


CONINGTON’S NEID.* 


N a modest and able preface Professor Conington deprecates 
I the imputation of seeking to rival den, and justifies 
his preference for the metre of the “Lord of the ” as. 
an English exponent of the Afneid, to either blank verse or” 
the Spenserian stanza. Had he been minded to follow in the 
steps of the illustrious Caroline translator, he would have brought 
to the task an amount of scholarship to which that poet 
no pretensions; and, we may add, no contemptible share of 
that afflatus which to the making of a true poet. From 
our remembrance Professor Conington’s translation of the 
Odes of Horace, good as it was, we were scarcely prepared 
for so happy a venture as his new translation of the Aineid ; 
but perhaps the secret lies in his having laid to heart the : 
doctrine which he enunciates in page x. of his preface—that 
“an ode of Horace is something to dwell upon, to scrutinize 
minutely; while a poem like the Aineid is something to read 
rapidly and continuously.” Impressed with this conviction, and 
bent upon working it out in practice, he has oe the way to an 
appreciation and mastery of Virgil’s graceful epic by English 
readers who would otherwise have rested content with a very 
superficial acquaintance with en’s version; and he has pro- 
duced a poem which, given a smattering of Lempriere or W. 
fatigue as the narrative poems of Scott. Can we say this even 
of den? There is no ag = eo the heroic couplet does 
greatly clog the translator, fertile he may be of 
ea devices, and however much a master of his craft. Pope’s 
ailure to reproduce Homer is the most signal instance of this; 
but even Dryden, though of a = far more akin to his refined 
original, is continually ar ry y his metre. We are not, indeed, 
careful to do battle for the Scottian octosyllabic metre as an 
— available equivalent for the Iliad or Odyssey, between 
which and the Aneid there is all the difference as to art and 


his m ; and while giving wonderful ee to the 
rapidity of diction action observable in the Eneid, he has 
caught also, in a measure than the handlers of other metres, 


the characteristic finish of him who, as the bard of the “Temple 
of Fame” hath it, 

Finished the whole, and laboured every 

With patient touches of unwearied art. or 
To this opinion we are ourselves led by a close comparison, through 
the first six books, of this new translation with that of Dryden, as 
representing the heroic, and Kennedy and Miller, among others, as 
champions of blank verse. Neither of these latter is an insigni- 
ficant competitor. Mr. Kennedy indeed evinces a scholarship as 
sound, though not perhaps so vigilant, as Professor Conington's. 
Yet, fully admitting the extraordi brilliancy of many of 
Dryden’s couplets, and the advantages which an unrhymed metre 
gives to the blank-versifiers, we are constrained to say that the 
just intermixture of poetry and scholarship, which is the true 
recipe for eee ee to us far more visible in Mr. 
Conington’s Zneid than in those cf his predecessors. 

Nor will this seem surprising if it be taken into account 
that the metre he has chosen is singularly fitted for compre- 
hending the matter of a Virgilian hexameter. To that metre 
there go, on an average, fifteen syllables. Now a couple of lines 
of eight syllables, or occasionally one of eight and another of six, 
not only approximately match, in Mr. Conington’s version, the 
length and sense of one hexameter in the original, but they 
also successfully conclude in a lively, pointed couplet, many a 
brilliant line which has come down to us, complete in itself, 
from the coinage of one who was “ a great rhetorician, a master of 
number of brief compact sentences in Virgil which, had Dryden 


* The ZEneid of Virgil, Translated into English Verse. he 
Conington, M.A., ee Professor of Latin in University of 
London: Longmans & Co. 1866. 
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and his successors caught their terseness, might have been as much 
in vogue for quotation in the translated language as their originals 
are in the mouths of the classically educated among our public 
speakers. It will not be Mr. Conington’s fault, but that of a non- 


reading age, if such Virgilian saws as 
Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes (II. 49) ; 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem (IT. 354) ; 
Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat ? (II. 390), 


are not henceforth, when needed, at the tongue-tip of the unclassical 
Englishman in the easily-remembered, unadorned versions which 


we subjoin from the translation before us :— 


Whate’er it be, a Greek I fear, 

Though presents in his hand he bear.—P. 37. 
No safety may the vanquished find 

Till hope of safety be resigned.—P. 50. 
oa when with foes we deal, 

If cratt or courage guides the steel ?—P. 52. 


But though we might cite hundreds of such memorable lines, 
memorably rendered, this by itself would be doing scant justice to 

d judgment which has discovered in the octosyllabic 
metre, with its interspersion of occasional six-syllables, a con- 
genial representative of Virgil’s hexameter. Mr. Conington under- 


the soun 


states his case when he reckons two of his lines on an aver 


as equivalent to one of Virgil. To see what a powerful vehicle 
for conveying the rhetorical compression of the original is the 
metre which he has chosen, the reader may turn to a sample of 
three lines from the speech of Sinon, in Book II., where the same 
number of English verses represent the original without any 


sensible omission. They refer to Palamedes:— 
Quem falsa sub proditione Pelasgi 
Insontem, infando judicio, quia bella vetabat, 
Demisere neci, nune cassum lumine lugent.—II1. 83-5. 
Whom erst, by false impeachment sped, 
Maligned because for peace he pled, 
Greece gave to death, now mourns him dead.—P. 39. 


The same Sinon’s deprecation of intentional fraud in II. 79-80, 
just before, is not a whit more concise in Virgil than in his 
newest translator, and is quite as forcible as Dryden’s couplet, 
which had more scope, because admitting more words ; and Dido’s 
confession to her sister, in Book IV. 18-9, will supply us with 
one more instance of the rng f held by Mr. Conington over the 
capabilities of the metre which he has selected :— 

Si non pertasum thalami tedeque fuisset, 

Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpx. 


Were bed and bridal aught but pain, 
Perchance I had been weak again.—P. 101. 


Perhaps, however, such conciseness is not, after all, the highest 
merit either of author or translator. Does the latter, our readers 
may fairly inquire, conjure up out of English words, by the magic 
of poetic power, the vraisemblances of those graceful strains with 
which every schoolboy, who is not as dull as his native clay and 
f as an English fog, first learns to associate the ideal of taste 
ont umige? Je meet this query by a quotation from the very 
threshold of the poem, the more quotable perhaps because few 
can be unfamiliar with it, whereas any passage from later books 
would be less likely to have held fast to the memories of the 
many, however familiar to devouter admirers of Virgil. Neptune, 
roused to a sense of the mischief which Molus and his winds are 
wreaking on Ocean, has girded himself to the delivery of a sharp 
rebuke, I,132-41. [Tantane vos generis—carcere regnet]:— 

How now? presume ye on your birth 

To blend in Chaos skies and earth, 

And billowy mountains heavenward heave, 

Bold Winds, without my sovereign leave ? 

Whom I—but rather were it good 

To pacify yon troubled flood. 

Offend once more, and ye shall pay 

Upon a heavier reckoning day. 

Back to your master instant flee, 

And tell him, not to him but me 

The imperial trident of the sea 

Fell by the lot’s award: 7 

His is that prison-house of stone, 

A mansion, Eurus, all your own: 

There let him lord it to his mind, 

The jailor-monarch of the wind, 

But keep its portal barred.—P, 7. 

No reader will deem these lines wanting in spirit. No scholar, 
we are sure, will aver that they are unfaithful. They seem to 
express to the letter the wrath of an elemental sovereign claiming 
that deference from the unruly winds and storms in which the 
are Ft gee deficient. And in so far they breathe the spirit 
of Virgil, whilst, it may be added, they reproduce to a nicety his 
verbal force. This may be seen in the last line quoted, where, as 
is the case with but one other translator whom we have compared, 
Professor Conington brings fully out the predicative force of the 


participle in the verse 


olus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet. 


Upon this, indeed, the ordinary reader of the present translation 
may safely rely—that he traverses his road with a surer and less 
es guide than any who have gone before him. In reading, 
with his a in the Bibliotheca Classica ready 
to our hand, the six books of Mr. Conington’s translation, we have 
found abundant confirmation of an opinion which we huve more 


passage in so clear a light as the clean-cut decisive }; 
scholarly translation. ‘This Mr. Conington belies 
Were he to leave no other fruit of his Latin Professonshy 
this translation, many difficulties would have been removed ‘way 
the path of intelligent students by the bare mn 
eilectually as in fact they are by his Commen Often 
doubtful sense is fixed ; often, too, the implied force of words : 
phrases comes out clearer in translation than in the most aad 
taking and lucid note. For instance, where, in IV, 338 Rien 
excuses himself to Dido in the words ae 
Nee conjugi 
Pretendi tedas, aut hec in 

the superficial reader might deem the translator di 

I never lit the marriage flame ; 

Nor gloried in a husband’s name; 

The covenant to which I came 

Spake but of host and guest.—P, 115, 
But in point of fact the last two lines are but an elucidation of 
pronoun “hee,” making it clear that Eneas admitted to the ful] 
a treaty of pe og a ut not any softer and tenderer compaet, 
So, to recur to the First Book, the meaning of the words “ni faciat,” 
in v. 58, is gathered by Mr. Conington from the preceding line 
(“Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras”) and lucidly 
set before us in the verses — 
Break but that sceptre, sea and land 
And heaven's ethereal deep 
Before them they would whirl like sand, 
And through the void air sweep.—Pp. 3-4, 


And so, once again, his lucid version corrects the current mis- 
interpretation of the very hackneyed quotation “Non tali auxilio 
nec defensoribus istis Tempus eget” (II. 521), and shows it to 
mean nothing about different defenders, but that 


Times so dire 
Bent knees, not lifted arms require.—P. 57, 

The more closely we scan this remarkable version, the truer tothe 
original does it come out. Dryden thinks nothing of introducing 
the idea of “an eagle griping the trembling game” into a line 
where the only basis for his figure is in the words “Turbine cor- 
ripuit ” (I. 45). But if, at a first glance, an image sometimes seems 
imported into Mr. Conington’s text, it presently turns out to be 
strictly inherent, as eg. where he translates “Quando hee te 
cura remordet,” “ Vext as thou art by sorrow’s tooth”; or where 
“ Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum ” finds truthful 
as well as poetic expression in the couplet-— 


Then come the clamor and the blare, 
And shouts and clarions rend the air. 


But, in truth, it is scarcely possible, within our present limits, to 
do justice to the critical and poetic qualities displayed in this 
translation. Some may cavil at its metre. Itis Pe ms forsooth, 
or it lacks dignity. Let those who think so peruse the speeches 
of Dido and Aéneas in the Fourth Book, or the prophecies of 
Anchises touching his posterity at the close of the Sixth. Orit 
may be deemed inadequate to do justice to subdued or outspoken 
irony. We meet this objection by Dido’s replications in the 
above-mentioned doy wy and by citing Mercury’s taunting words 
to Aineas, 265 (“Tu nunc Karthaginis alte”) ;— 

And here you stay, 
Content the obsequious lord to play 
And beautify your lady’s town, 
Indifferent to your own renown !—P, 112. 


That the octosyllabic metre is pre-eminently adapted to local 
descriptions, such as the lists of places by the sea-traversing 
/Eneadee, or the enumerations of Italian races and rulers rising to 
war at the call of Turnus in Book VIL. we presume will be ad- 
mitted on all hands. This style of verse seems as if made for 
giving space to 

Auruncans, Argives, brave and bold, 

Rutulians and Sicanians old, 

Sacranians thirsting for the field, 

Labici with enamelled shield ; 

Who Tiber’s lawns with ploughshare score 

And pure Numicius’ hallowed shore, 

Subdue Rutulian slopes, and till 

Circeii’s venerable hill.—P. 252. 


Take it where we will, this translation comes up to the mark, and 
will more than satisfy those who hold Virgil among the three or 
four greatest names of Roman literature. A flaw or two may be 
discoverable to the microscopic eye of prejudice, but let the 
objector beware of hasty conclusions. ‘To ourselves @ | 
examination of what seemed at first a doubtful interpretation has 
invariably resulted in a verdict for the Professor. And, which is 
noteworthy in so long a task, he does not flag or repeat him 
Dryden, in the preface to his Aineid, takes credit, not unjustly 
o— s, for this; and what he said for himself, we may pe os 
Mr. Conin ton. And finally, Mr. Conington is commen bly 
faithful to his author, and has made a conscience of that fidelity 
which Dryden relieved the monotony of his task by disregarding. 
In a word, we cannot hesitate tv record our opinion that, among 
the many good translations which English literature boasts, 
there has been none more true both to the spirit and the letter 
of the original author than this version of Virgil’s Aineid by the 
Oxford Latin Protessor. 
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LITERARY PEARLS.* 


t Extracts has long since passed away, but 

reason why books of sensible extracts 
havea use. A volume of suggestive bits from all sorts 
= on a wide variety of subjects might fill up odds and 
of er) time ina way that might at least persuade people that 
ends 0 inking, and in a few cases might really make them 
they ver his can scarcely have been the theory on which the 


tto work. The literary pearls which he has 
noe be po Mew are as little suggestive as pearls can 


i f collecting things at random has almost been 
by we the Last Rose of Summer,” fol- 


Parisians were ridiculing him, and making songs and epigrams 


be Ast and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so 


xn thing al chother the ordinary woman imitates the fictitious 


“She sends forth her sympathies on adventure; she 
one her whole soul in traffic ship- 
case is hopeless, for it is a uptcy of the heart. 
= Cine been Gas in Arcadian times, at it may be ques- 
tioned if one out of ten of the young ladies who turn over the 
leaves of Literary Pearls will not inwardly scorn the folly of the 
writer, and this tenth one muy, after all, end her days of bloom- 
ing youth as plaintiff in a breach of promise suit. Woman 
no more embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection 
than man does, nor is she a whit more liable to a bankruptcy 
of the heart. However, the wer —— on = int 
interrupted by the next “pearl” on the string, which is 
headed “ Beards,” and is gee: story of Admiral 
Keppel and the Dey of Algiers. Too many of the anec- 
dotes are of an ancient and familiar stamp. The lady who, 
having been present at the play of Love's Last Shift, spoke of it 
in French as “La derniére Chemise de l’Amour,” is a very old 
friend. So is the other lady who, when her husband continually 
lamented his first wife in her presence, replied sympathetically, 
“ Monsieur, je vous assure qu’il n’y a personne qui la regrette plus 
que moi.” Most people, too, know the story of the French clown 
who was in the room with Louis XIV. at supper. The clown 
looked pointedly at a dish of partridges. “Give that dish to 
Dominico,” said the King. “ And the partridges too, Sire?” The 
dish was of gold. But these are good stories, if not new. They 
deserve the honourable distinction, perhaps we might add the 
repose, which belongs to a place in the present little volume. 
But the compiler is not always so complaisant to his readers a3 
to give them poor stories with a point to them. Or perhaps 
it is by way of making us relish the pointed ones the more that 
he gives us now and again a rather milder specimen of humour. 
For example, we do not discern any very keen point in the reply 
of the French Duke who, “being teased by some of his syco- 
phants to prosecute some neighbouring gentlemen who had shot 
upon his manor, nobly said, ‘I shall not follow your advice; 
I had much rather have friends than hares!’” It was a very 
a ad and creditable answer for a duke, indeed rather wonderful 
perhaps, Still we barely see that quality in it which entitles 
it to a place among literar pearls, unless lite ls are 
different from other pearls in being of very small value. Perhaps 
from this point of view we _— question the exact propriety 
of placing under such a title the famous old story of the 
way in which Sheridan got Richardson to pay for his hackney- 
coach. And we wonder what the definition of “literary” would 
be, and what of “ pearl,” which, when combined, would include 
the anecdote of the Tipperary landlord, who publicly made a 
Will to the effect that if he were assassinated all his tenants were 
to be evicted, their houses levelled, and the land converted into a 
come. Nor are we quite clear which is the literature and 
Which the pearl in the story of the Englishman and the German 
who were travelling in the diligence together. “The German did 
all in his power to draw his companion into conversation, but to 
no purpose ; at one moment he would, with a superabundance of 
gee apologize for drawing his attention to the fact that the 
F his cigar had fallen on his waistcoat, or a spark was en- 
angering his neck-handkerchief. At length the exhausted 
soa? exclaimed, ‘Why the deuce can’t you leave me 
b tI _ Your coat-tail has been burning for the last ten minutes, 
a didn’t bother you about it.’” There may be a fine robust 
mo = & manly courtesy, about our countryman’s reply; but he 
he he quite a literary pearl, we should think, unless letters 
in a old quality of softening manners, and not permitting 
erce. 

nom of the serious pearls are as doubtful as the funny pearls. 
ry saying. “ Poetry, 


Tz, 
Literary Pearls, Strung at Random. By R. A.M. With an Intro- 


1866." YY the Bishop of Oxford. London: George Routledge & Sons. | 


says the writer, “ displays the moral character; History the moral 
and political. Poetry makes the character more palpable ; History 
more complete.” What is the difference between a a - 
drawn character and one that is completely drawn Mr. 
Carlyle’s picture of Robespierre historic or poetic, palpable or 
complete? Surely, too, it is the poetic representation which is 
the more complete, and which therefore covers and includes the 
historic. And nothing can be more absurd than to talk of poetry 
and history as being two arts for the delineation of character. 
Poetry is only the result of looking at events or men or ideas 
through an emotional or impassioned medium, while history, 
— so called, looks at them without passion. Most written 
istory that is worth reading is coloured with poetic feeling of 
some kind, but there is no more reason for saying that you should 
“ turn to Lb eye! and history united for your instruction” than 
there would be for saying that you ought to turn to ph iology 
and history united—probably not so good a reason, in thet. 
the same passage we come across the astonishing statement 
“of the sciences, history is that which is always advancing,’ 
while “ mathematics and philosophical improvements may 
long at a stand.” Events no doubt are always advancing, and if 
by history the writer meant a monk’s cbeeuldle of events, that too 
might be said to be advancing, in the sense of growing longer. 
But if he means what he says, and is ing of history as a 
science, then we can only say that the science has barely 
begun to exist, and nothing could be more fatal to its advance 
than the standing still of mathematics and philosophy. This, 
however, is probably a pearl from some very old fishery, though 
our literary diver might have known that people no lon 
talk about history in this fashion. The compiler is on 
ground when .he has fished up from the deeps of literature 
what he calls aphorisms. Here he is inexpugnable. When 
he tells us that “a judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity,” nobody is likely to say him nay. And 
it is very true that, “if there is any to whom you 
feel dislike, that is the ag of whom you ought never to 
speak.” Nothing could more sound than this, again—that 
“it is no more possible for an idle man to keep together a certain 
stock of knowledge than it is possible to keep together a stock 
of ice exposed to the meridian sun.” This excellent advice is not 
likely to be of great value to the sort of man who reads such books 
as Literary Pearls, We should like, by the a to ask the compiler 
on what authority he poe in one ot “ Mallet, who wrote 
the Life of the Duke o} Mastborough ”P This was the very thing 
which Mallet did not do, though he pocketed a thousand poun 
for the task, and persuaded the world with much skilful lying, up 
to the day of his death, that the Life was just ready for publi 
tion. When he died it was found that he had not made a note. \ 


However, we have no right to t the compiler to be very 
familiar with literary history. he book has been hastily 
made up out of little odds and ends, and threads and thrums, 
for a charitable purpose; and apparently anything is thought 
good enough for extracting money out of the purses of the 
pious. Our string of pearls corresponds to the five-guinea 

nwiper at a bazaar. You don’t want the penwiper, and it 
is too fine to be used, and you would very much rather sub- 
scribe the five guineas than go through the formality of being 
swindled out of them. In the same way the pory & pearls 
cannot be of any use to anybody in the world, and therefore 
it is absurd to pretend that the purchaser gets a fair return 
for his piously-paid cash. The eloquent Bishop who has pre- 
fixed an introduction plays to perfection the of the 
coaxing stall-keeper at a bazaar. ‘If thou lovest verse,” he 
says to the courteous reader, “here are many of its tender, airy, 
witty, noble outpourings; and if thou hast no soul for poesy, turn 
only the page, and solemn prose shall soothe thee by its pathos, or 
teach thee by its wisdom.” And then, waxing warmer with his 
theme, “ Look when and where thou wilt in the volume, and say 
whether one hath not been before thee, gathering for thy delight 
the flowers as they burst into their beauty, violets whose ce 
thou mayest enjoy without groin on the banks on which they 
creep—glorious rosebuds gathered for thee without the guardi 
thorn wounding the searching hand.” This is very elegant an 
poetic, but it contains two errors—one of principle and the 
other of fact. In the first , it is no merit in a book to 
supply pleasures without the labour of searching, and without 
the guarding thorn. In literature, pee often differ very 
widely and ‘bitterly as to the question which is the rose and 
which is the thorn, We owe no gratitude to seme 
who take the trouble of depriving us of any —T or ex- 
ercising our own judgment and taste. And, in the second 
place, we venture to think that in a cooler moment the ane 
would scarcely give the name of “glorious rosebuds” to 
anecdotes as that of the lady who translated Love's Last Shi 
into “La derniére Chemise d’Am-ur.” And is the story of 
Englishman and the German in the diligence to be likened to a 
glorious rosebud or a violet? ‘‘ Yes, examine this volume,” con- 
cludes the Bishop, “and say if the fields have not indeed yielded 
to the reaping-hook their golden treasures, and if the sheaves do 
not stand ready for thy ingathering in the open fields before 
thee.” Such language as this would be fully strong enough for 
an edition of Shakspeare, or of the works of Lord Bacon. Applied 
to a little scrap-book, the eloquent words have a fatal air of 
bathos. 
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